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CIHCINNATI. 

CiKciHS.vri is 0113 of the Wonders of tlie West. Seveaty 
years ago, on the site wliere now is the fifth city of the United 
States, exMhiting all the evidence of high civilization, — there 
was a lonely forest, in the midst of which appeared a few soli- 
tary mounds, — remains of an unknown people. Such a contrast 
is nowhere to be found; those cities of our country which are 
laj^r in size, or equally rapid in growth, are all of older date. 
None of so recent origin have such strength and magnitude. It 
is here, then, that we find one of the most striking examples of 
rapid development, from the Savage to the Civilized state. The 
natural scenery around,— hills, river and plain, are all associated, 
even in the memory of a single life, with the extremes of the 
wild forest, in the Past, and the thick populated city of the 
Present. 

At the close of the Revolution, the site of Cincinnati we^ on 
the war path of the Shawnees, and other Indian tribes, as they 
passed from their settlements on the Scioto and Miamis to the 
interior of Kentucky. The mouth of the Licking, opposite Cin- 
cinnati, was a land mark on tlieir route. Tliere, also assembled, 
in 1780, the army of Gteneral Clarke, in the first successful expe- 
dition against the Indiana of the Scioto, at Chil-li-co-the, and 
Pickaway, It wds from a volunteer in that army, — a celebrated 
pioneer, — SiMoa Kehton,— that the county which contains the 
city of Covii^on, was recently named, Where Cincinnati is, 
there was not then even an Indian Tillage. The only works of man 
seen amidst the solitary forests, were those mysterious mounds 
and solitary ramparts, which indicated a once populous country. 
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but of whose people aad character, — not a remnant, nor a tradition 
remains. Lofty trees bad grown and fallen upon them, when 
tlie Sliawnee pursued his enemies on tlie war path of the Licking ; 
hut no voice from those ancient tombs told by whom, or for 
what thej were raised ! The shadows of Time flitted over them, 
and Mystery returned no answer to the q^uestions of Curiosity; 
the Indians seem to have simply regarded them aa monuments, 
and beyond that, to have had little interest in them. 

Aftbi the settlement of Cincinnati, some curious young men 
opened one of thp mounds, hut found little, except human bones, 
some pieces of coppe lead, and coal, and some very rude sculp- 
tui-e * These monuments and wo 1 s weie s tuated m the Terj' 
heart of the pie ent ntv One nound stood at tl e corner of 
Mam and Thud streets — tb_ most laluable lot in tiie town; 
another was on Tifth street below Western Row Between 
Walnut and Eace Third and Fifth streets was one of those 
cuLTilai: rampart or fortifications as they an, usually called, — 
fo ficquentlT found amoiig the ancient rejnams of he West; 
another was hetmeen Bioadway dud Svcamor'^ nea Fourlh. 
TliCM. works seem to piove that Cincinnati was in da ts beyond 
niemoiy what it now ib tlie populous residence of the thenoccu- 
;)ante of Ohio. But between that period, and that of the white 
settlers, daiinesB rests upon all surrounding objects. We linow 
that the forest has grown up on these worlis of an ancient people : 
and that the city lias again replaced the forest, and on tlie ruins 
of the monuments, built the maris of commerce, and the abodes 
of civilization; hut of the shadowy space between, we have 
neithes history, tradition, nor memory. 

It was nearly ton years after Gteokge KoBEKfi Claeke and 
SiMOF Kj!ntob had crossed the mouth of the Licking on theii; 
victorious march to the Shawnesc towns of the Scioto, that a 
small band of sixteen persons left Maysville, (then called Lime- 
stone,) for the present Cincinnati. It wss in the cold month of 
December, 1788. The sky was dark, the river was filled with 
running ice, and the shores lowered with inhospitable savages. 
Such scenes, ajid dangers, howevat, were familiar to fiie bold 
pioneers, and after two or three days struggling in the ice, 
Ludlow and his companions landed safely opposite the Licking. 
The spot, now Cincinnati, was within the patent of Johi; 
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Cleves Symmes, who, in the yeai previous, had issued a pampUei, 
pioclaiming the futiue settlement of this country, and that such 
■was the amazing iertility of the land, he actually helieved, it 
was worth a silver dollar per acre ! Attracted hy such repre- 
sentations, Matthias Deijmak, of New Jei-sey, purchased an 
interest in "Symnies' Grant," and "located" tlie section and 
fractional section, (about eight hundred acres,) on which Cin- 
cmnoti is now huilt. He then sold them to Pattersok and 
FiLsoN, and in Ai^ust, 17S8, they agreed to lay out a town. 
Soon after this, however, FiLSOH, who had come out to Ken- 
tucky, was kided hy the Indians, and his share tmnsfetxed to 
IsRAii Ltidlotv, wlio thus hec^me the first leader, and pioneer, 
among the settlers of Cincinnati. 

It was a cold seasou, and Nature was cUd in her wihOest anay, 
when liis little Imnd UndeiJ amidst forest trees, under the shadow 
of those olden mounds. But there was no shadow on their 
mind. They dreamed of a heautiful future ; a town to he hurlt 
on lands that were positively worth a silver dollar per acre, « 
must certainly mate the fortunes of all who first adventured 
within its golden precincts. In their dreams there was some- 
thing of the ludicrous, as well as the sublime. Before they set 
out from the sands of New Jei'sey, the town of their imagination 
must have a name! Filsoh, oae of the original three in the 
project, was a schoolmaster, and his genius was appealed to for 
the much wanted name. The appeal was not in vain; he gave 
a name in August, 1788,— before the settlers had left their 
homes,— which was at once unique and oHginal. He called 
the embryo town Losahtiville I This name, on being analyzed, 
b supposed to he made up of four diflerent languages, namely : 
" L," (Licliing,) English,— os, Greek,— anti, LaUn,— *nd ville, 
French! It signifies "The town opposite the mouth of the 
Licking," and hy this name is spoken of by Judge Stmmes. It 
seems, however, never to have been given to the real town, for 
whenLtiDLOw came to survey and record the village, it was 
called C1NC111HAT1.+ It commenced with half a dozen log 
cabins, and in 1796,— seven years after,— was still competed of 
log cabins, and perhaps a dozen rough frame houses, with stone 
chimneys. Not a hrict had been seen in the place. 
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In June, 1789, Major Doughty of the United States Aim;', 
arrived at Cincinnati, and commenced the erection of a block 
house, called " Fort Washimgtob," wtich gaTe the first im- 
pulse to tfie settlement, and was the rendeivows of the army 
and the United States officers during the next ten or fifteen 
years. The early settlers natiunUy collected around it for safety 
and society, during the war of the North West. The times were 
wild and dangerous, but in the " Fort," as in the old Feudal 
Castle, the braye and adventurous "piiifs di i tiled all thoughts 
of gloom, in the bowl, the song or the dance Many a gallant 
soldier and courteous gentlemen mani a refine 1 and elegaiit 
lady, gave as much of charm an I zest to this camp in the 
wildemsss, as if it had been a court m Europe Here the high 
minded iSi. Claib, the heioic Waybe the j oung and imp ilsii e 
Habeisos, and the fascinatii^ Wilkikbon, and others since 
coiffipicuous in iiisiory, — formed a delightful circle, enjoying the 
pleasures of intellecttial and cheerful converse. Much of the 
history and spirit of that time may be found in the " Letters '' 
of Judge BvasET, — who, having mingled in those scenes and 
events, yet survives to see the Metropolis of the West sprung 
lip, dream-like, where the mound, the forest, and the Fort once 
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"FoHT Washimqtob" was on the brow of the slight hill, 
sepavating the upper from the lower plain of the towa, and where 
Third street now runs from Broadway to Ludlow street. The 
front parapet was a little soath of the south line of Third, and 
the flag-staff was placed at juEt about the intersection of Third and 
Ludlow. From 1790 to the Grreenville treaty, 1795, the settlers 
were obliged to teep close within, or near the defences of the 
fort; for the whole ueighborhood was scoured with hostile 
Indians. They watched from the tops of the surrounding hills. 
Mouat Adams, where the Observatory now is,— jiJSt to the north- 
east of the site of Fort Washii^ton,— was then an Observatory 
for the Indians, as it now is to the Astronomers. On its top 
was a large and magnificent oak; in that tree,— White Eyes, 
an Indian chief, subseiiuently told a lady in the fort,— he had 
often watched, concealed by its foliage, the operations of the 
Garrison. He could see every motion, and knew everything 
that was going on. Men wei-e cut down in the very precincts 
of the garrison, and the woods resounded with the war whoop 
of the savage, and the wails of the dying. These dangers, 
however, did not last long. The treaty of GreenviUe, foUowLog 
the victory of Wavhe, terminated the conflict. Peace restored 
the hopes, and commenced the prosperity of Cincinnati. In 
1805, an emigration from Baltimore gave a new impulse to the 
town, and in 1807, the Surveyor General of the United States 
surveyed into lots the sixteen acres which had been reserved 
by the Government around Fort Washington, and they were 
sold to individuals, at public auction. Stranger who walk up 
the well built and spacious "Broadway,"— a noble street,— 
perceive that at Fourth street it is narrowed down to the com- 
mon width, and frequently ask "why was this; why not con- 
tinue this broad avenue through the town I " The truth is, it is 
only due to the government that there was any street of such 
breadth. The Fort Washington Reservation extended from the 
liver, east of the pubHc quay, to Fourth street, and its western 
boundary was Broadway,— which the Surveyor General volunta- 
rily made one hundred feet broad. 

The sale of Fort Washington and its knds, in lots, may be 

said to terminate the primitive or pioneer period of Cincinnati. 

Time enough has passed since, (brief as it is in comparison with 

that of older cities,) to make the leminiscences of that period 

2* 
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iiitsrestiiig, aiid caiiseits memorialBto be gathered up and looked 
upon as antiquities ' The races of the Mounds and Forte were 
ancient and extinct himdreds of years ago. The race of Red 
Men old long since,— are gone, — scarcely remembered and 
almost unknown to the present inhabitants, And now the 
Pioneeraof yesteilaj are ancient; their grave-yards are removed, 
their dw ellings have disappeared, their traditions are soiigM out, 
and the statelj mEinsions of ease ani elegance rise where the 
log cabin and the rough frame once were : 

" Time rolls Uis ceaaeiefis oourse. The race of j-ore. 
Who danoed our infancy upon thoir knee, 
And told onr raarvolling boj'iiood legend's store 
Of their stmnga ventures, happed by land or sea. 
How are they blotted from the things Ihat ba! " 
Of the Pioneer period of Cincinnati, enough has been preserved 
in various accounts, to give a very vivid and distinct picture of 
its appearance, manners, and growth. As we walk round the 
city, the natural turn of the grounds, the curved hills, the flowing 
river, and even the present streets, are all so associated with 
what was the Cincinnati of 175*0-1800, and what it now is, that 
the story can be read as we go. It is true that the ancient 
mounds are obliterated ; of Fort Washington there is no trace ; 
that the alder swamps on the hill are forgotten, the shades of 
Deer Creek faded like fairy dreams, and the graves of Pioneers 
Eurmouuted with the spires of lofty churches, and the splendid 
marts of merchandize. But yet the ground and the original plat 
of the town remain, and we can retrace the faded picture with 
the colors of memory. 

Debe Cbeek, of which we spoke, is on the east side of the 
town, and winds round the base of Mount Adams, from whose 
summit the Observatory is visible from every quarter. The 
traveller who arrives by the Little Miami Railroad, seeks out 
the creek, and sees the outlet of the State's Miami Canal having 
ifa other extreme at Toledo, on Lake Erie, but looks in vain for 
the creek. Tile creek is carried through an arched culvert, the 
earth b filled up over, and dwellings and work shops surmount. 
He crosses the mouth on a stone bridge, and usually hastens 
by an omnibus, along Second street, (Columbia,) to one of the 
principal hotels. In doing this, he crosses what is called the 
"Third Ward," included between Third street and the river. 
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on die louver plain. Nearly every foot of this space is now 
actively employed in business, but the stranger will be surprised 
to learn, it was ori^nally, for the most part, a pond. The pond 
was frozen in winter, and on its ice, the few boys of the town 
foiind sport in skating, while in the spring, the wild duck floated 
on its bc«om ! Above, (on Third street,) was Fort Washington, 
whib the pond stretched from Broadway to Beet Creek, below, 
and the principal part of the town was between Broadway and 
Main sti'eet. Deer Creek, a snw.ll rivulet, along whose banks 
the Miami Canal may now he seen, was enveloped, on the 
sui'rounding slopes, with a dense forest. In the Spring floods, 
the boys would go up the little stream in canoes, and gather 
flowers, or throw clubs at the turtles sunning themselves on lo^. 
Near Pike street, where are now the fine mansion and beautiful 
gardens of Nicholas Lokowobth, Esq. "on the very spot 
where the people now go to watch the unfolding of the night 
blooming cereus, — grew the red bud, crab apple, and gigantic 
tulip tree, or yellow poplar, with wild birds above, aad native 
flowers below."* Proceeding, on the lower pMn of the city, 
by Second, or Front streets, we arrive in succession, at Broad- 
way, Sycamore, and Main streets, in front of what is now the 
Public Landing. The landing, which is now so finely paved, 
and gently graded, and which is crowded with the materials 
of commerce, had then no existence. The comnwii stretched out 
to the natural bank of the river, which was high, steep, and 
crumbling. Under it were moored the flat-boats, or "arks" of 
the rivei traders, who came from Fort Pitt, Wheeling, and other 
towns, to dispose of tlieir apples, flour, or whisky, below. On 
Front street, near the cornet of Sycamore, was the "Tavern" of 
Ghiffin Yeatmab, fej., the first hotel keeper of Cincinnati! 
This worthy man lived to within two or three years since, — was 
long Recorder of the county, and died respected, — ^having nearly 
spanned, in his sii^le life, the whole existence of Cincinnati ! 
This hotel often received disUnguished guests, whose business 
ot curiosity led tb'm through the wilds of the West. In 1796, 
Judge BuBNET relates,i- he met there the celebrated writer and 
traveller. Volhey, who had traversed Kentucky on foot, and 
carried his wardrobe in an oil cloth! He afterwards published 
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liis observations, accompanied by philosophical I'eflections on 
the region of the Ohio. 

Opposite the mouth of Sycamore street, near Yeatmab's hotel, 
" There was a small wooden market house, built over a cove, 
into whicli pirogues and other craft, when the riYer was high, 
were poled, or paddled, to be tied to the mde columns." * In 
Main street, below the hill, were a few shops ; and it was not 
uncommon to see tlie wolf or panther brought in by the hunters ; 
or, occasionally, as wild men of the woods, looking with curi- 
osity on the habitations and movements of the new invaders of 
their land. 

If the stranger now takes his course from the bottom to the 
upjier plain, by way of Broadway, he will see that the city 
now covers nearly all the upper plain, and the houses begin to 
ascend the sides, and crown the tope of the hills. But in the 
days of which we speak, there was scarcely a house in all that 
region. Alone, and surrounded by a garden and open fields, 
was the house of Winthkof Saegent, Esci., Seci'etary of the 
North West Territory, standing on, or near, what is now Mac- 
alister street. On the other side of Broadway, between Third 
and Fourth, where are now the elegant mansions of Me^rs. 
SnoEiTBEaGEH, Lawlee, and others, was a corn field, smrounded 
by a corn-field fence. Pursuing our way dovni Fourth street, 
where now the traveller sees the tallest spire in the United 
Slates, and asks "What church is that?" was the first grave- 
yard,— where 

Tho rude foreiathera of the bauilet slept." 

Not sleep as the poet has it, for in less than a generation since 
the first rude church was there erected, the bones of its founders 
have either been removed by their surviTing relatives, or scattered 
to the winds by thoughtless strangers! It is but a few yeai's 
since, when the workmen were digging the cellars of the houses 
jt the North Bast corner of Fourth and Walnut streets, large 
quantities of human bones were disinteri-ed, — no friend near to 
recognize them, and neither stone or history to tell who they 

The square between Main and Walnut, Fourth and Fifth 
streets, was originally dedicated as a Public Si^uare. Within 
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the ajigle of Main and Fourth, where tlie Fiist Presbyterian 
Chuich now stands, ivas erected the first, and at the time we 
refer to, the only church of the village of Cincinnati. It wag a 
small frame house, and in rear of it, neat Walnut street, 
stood, some years after, a frame schoiol house. In process of 
time, as this was a " public sijuare," the County Commissioners 
took possession of the north half, on Fifth street, and there 
erected a Court House and Jail,— both, we belicTe, made of logs. 
As time advanced, the school was erected into a college, and 
filially, the large stone building fronting "VValmit street, and 
occupied by the Mercantile Library A^odation, and Merchants 
Exchange was built on the school lot. The Public Square thus 
come into the possesion of three corporations, — the First Pies- 
byterian Society, the College, and the Comity Commissioners. 
The citizins, to whom the square properly belonged, lost their 
n^ts by non-usance. The County Commissionei's removed 
the Court House, and leased tU lots; tlie Church did the same 
on the Mdn and Fourth street sides, — reserving its own prem- 
ises on the interior ground; the College built the Walnut street 
front, and thus, what was intended for a fresh green, pleasant to 
the tired citizen, has been covered with stores and shops. 
This possession was gradually acquired, so that when the cit- 
izens began to wake from their slumber, it was too late to r^in 
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their right. A long controverey ensued, which was deciileit 
against the city, by lapse of time. In the proceedings, deposi- 
tions of oLi settlers were talten, which embody and make per- 
manent the early history of the town. 

In the midst of this square, where the old church stood, ri^s 
the lofty spire of the new church, stretching 280 feet into the 
skj aal (fFering to such as ore able fo attain its upper part, a 
most picturesiiue and splendid visw of the surrounding city. 
But we must return to our walk within the ancient Yillage of 
1800, which, in tlie darkness of that profouad antiquity, ( ! ) 
seems to us something like Nineveh, as we endeavor to disinter 
the mounds, forts, and ancient temples ! 

As the stranger walks two oi three squares further, he will see 
the slender towers, — imitations of the minarets, or some strange 
architecture,— which belong to the Mechanics' Institute, on the 
comer of Sixth and Vine streets. This building is on the high- 
est lot of the city, and from the hills seems to stand out in bold 
relief. " There," says Dr. Drake, '< was part of a wheat field of 
sixteen acres, owned by Mr. James Fer&ttsok, (now liying,) 
fenced in without reference to the streets, which now cut through 
it. The stubble of that field is still decaying in the soil around 
the foundations of that noble edifice." In this wheat field, we 
terminate our wandering through the Cincinnati of 1800. ' To 
the west were mere woods and paths; to the north. Main street 
was a muddy country road, which soon divided into two,— one 
winding over the hills to Dayton, the other, as now, passing 
through the valley of Millcreek, to Hamilton. 

On the 4th of July, 1799, the guns of Fort Washington, at 
morning dawn, poured forth a salute to the last National Anni- 
versary of the I8th century. The troops and militia paraded 
under Qovemer St. Claih, and joy, festivities, and sports crowned 
the day. The Indian conquest was terminated; Fort Washing- 
ton ceased to be of consequence; the pioneer village began to 
be a town ; and Cincinnati, the Metropolis of the West, began 
its career of civil and commercial prosperity. 

In the fifty years which have intervened between the village 
and the present city, there were few events which were not in 
the natural progress of rapid growth, or common to the com- 
mercial vici^itudes of the country. There were, however, a few 
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whicb were peculiar, in their diatacter, to the natural history of 
this region, and hare become memorable in the annals of the 
city. The flrat of these were the EABTHquAKEa of 1811-13. 
These came upon tiie inhabitants with great Buiprise. There 
were no volcanic mountains witliiu many hundreds of miles, 
and no such phenomena were known to the early settlers. On 
the morning of the 16th of December," 1811, the inhabitants of 
Cincinnati, and the neighboThood, were roused from their beds 
by a severe shock of earthquake, lasting six or seven minutes, 
the vibrations of which were from the South West to the North 
East. On the 23d of January, 1812, was another shock, and oa 
the 7th of February, another, harder than either. In the mean- 
wlule, scarcely a day elapsed without evident shaking of the 
earth.' It was Escertained, by an instruioent prepared for the 
purpose, that from December to May there was not a day with- 
out vibrations. A^tations were felt at subseciuent periods, for 
more than a year, but they gradually wore oft, and with the 
exception of two or thi-ee very slight Tibrations have not 
retmiied since. The original seat of these earthquakes was near 
Hew Madrid, (Mo.) on the Mississippi, where it changed the 
couMe of the river, and converted the sobd land into pools and 
lakes. 

Some of the shocks at Cincinnati were so violent as to shake 
down chimneys and partition walls'. In Willis' Tavern, on 
Main street, many [of the young gentlemen and laAies of the 
town were boarders. When the first shock came, they rushed 
into the street as if the Judgment had come, and many a humor- 
ous story was told at the tirae,~of mamas in their night caps, 
of papas in their drawers, of maiden beauty unadorned, of bold 
and siashii^ soldiers pale with fear,— as the motley group of old 
and young were exhibited flying from their beds in the light of 
a December moon ! 

lu May, 1809, there came through this region, one of those 
tornadoes, which in those days were more common than they 
are now, and were often extremely violent. This wind, Uke 
nearly all storms in this valley, commenced in the South West, 
and by half-p^t 1, P. M. of the 28th, became a whirlwind of 
prodigious force,— sweeping principally over die eastern part of 
the town. The roof of the "Sai^nt House," as it v,-as called, 
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standing dknf wheiP Macdi-ter street n5w is,— was blown off 
like a sheet of paper a.aA earned to the plain below ! A new 
bnch school house w <i<i blow n down ; while fences, trees, etc. 
were uprooted and scatteied about in every direction. As the 
tornado pioceeded Cd'stwardl} it made a clear track through the 
forest prosfiatnig at once the largest oaks. The road through 
Lebanon and Wilmington was in many places impassable on 
account of the labyrinth of tiees thrown across it by the tempest. 
This stoim ascended the slope of the Alleghanies, in the afternoon, 
and, in a few hours more, passed away to the ocean. 

Another memorable event was the "floou" of 1832. There 
have been other "freshets" of the Ohio, as high, or nearly so, as 
this; but none which which was so injurious, or remarkable in 
its effects. An Indian tradition told of yet higher waters, just 
previous to the arrival of the whites; and in December, 1847, 
another occurred, within a few inches of the same height. In 
1833, however, far more damage was done. The water began 
to be high on the 7th of February, and continued rapidly rising 
til! the 19th, when it had attained tlie extraordinary height of 
sisty-thtee feet above low water mark! Many frame houses on 
ihe banks of the river were floated off, and seen hundreds of miles 
from the place where built, on the way to the Mississippi. 
Boats were unmoored, men were drowned, animals were de- 
stroyed, steamers floated over fields of com, and run foul of the 
forest trees. The river Ohio from the surrounding heights, was 
as if an ocean had broken over the country, and threatened 
all the abodes of man. That part of the city near the mouth of 
Mill Creek, was all submerged ; the roofs only of the smaller 
houses were to be seen, and the taller ones stood like islands in 
the deep. Steamboats passed up Main to Second street, and 
(he great warehouses on the bottom could be reached only in 

This extraordinary " flood " is said to have been caused by the 
concurrence of three facts, which can rarely happen at the same 
lime. In the first place, the ground was frozen, so that the 
ivater could not be absorbed by the earth; then the heavy snows 
of the mountains melted ; and lastly, an immense quantity of 
rain fell at the same time. A vast amount of water thus ac- 
cumulated, which instead of sinking ijito the earth, was rolled 
off into the Ohio, and its tributaries. The ordinary spring 
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floods of the Ohio, do not reach any part of Cincinnati ; and it 
is only once in about twenty yeais, that these great floods may 
be anticipated. 

The next remarkable event in the history of Cincmanti was 
the invasion of the Cholera. This was indeed common to 
nearly all the cities and towns of the country, but tliere were 
few which have been visited so severely, or so frequently The 
severity of this epidemic beire, serves to prove haw great and 
permanent aie those causes of growth aad joOHpenty vihich 
have been able not only to overcome such disaj-teis but in a 
very brief period to wipe away all tiaces ci their existence The 
first visit of the Cholera, was in September, 1832, and conimued 
till the lat of December following ; its greatest violence being 
in October. In 1833 it returned with le^ force, and agaLn. in 
the summer of 1834. In these three seasons, about 1500 peisons 
perished with that disease, llie population bemg about 30,000 ; 
the mortality by cholera was I in 30, In 1849, seventeen years 
after its first invasion, this destroyer returned again, and with 
great violence ; its prevalence in that season, was ehieflly among 
the foreign immigrants ; the Germans and Irish. In 1850, it 
a^iai returned, and in 1851, slightly, making in all six years, 
since 1832, in which the cholera has been present. In the 
three last seasons, about 7000 died of cholera, making a little 
more than 1 in 30, or very near the same ratio as before. With, 
the exception of cholera ■whieb has pervaded all countries, and 
in some much naoie fatally, •CiHcinoati hag been lemarkaWy 
healthy, having, strictly speaking, no epidemic of any kind ; 
fever is not common, and consumption not so frequent as in 
the Eastern Slates. 

The earthquake, the tornado, the flood, the cholera, were all but 
temporary disturbances in the course of nature. The first occurred 
but once in half a century, the second but twice, and the two 
last appear but casual visitations of Providence. In the mean- 
while the village has grown into a town ; the town into a city 
with a suddejiness, a power, and a prosperity, which have no 
precedent, even in this prosperous country. 

The IdcKiBG RivEB — we have spoken of as the war path of 
the Shawanese. This stream has been remarkable for as many 
Indian battles, and scenes of danger and adventure as any other 
locality in tlie Ohio Valley. Daniel Boose, the first settler of 
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Kentucky, was the fiist white m&n whose enterprise has signal- 
ized the Licking in, histoiy. It was in February, 17?8, while 
engaged with a party in making salt, that the bold pioneer was 
captured by the Indians. They took him to Old ChiMi-cothe, 
on the Little Miami, just above the present Xenia, thence they 
took him fo Detroit, with a view of selling him (for ransom) to 
the English ; but his captors finally concluded to keep him. Ins 
virtues having fairiy gained their affections. The following 
account of Boone and^ his escape is given in the " Western 
AnnaJs : " 

" No man could have been better calculated than Booue to 
disarm the suspicions of the red men. Some have called him a 
white Indian, and, except that he never _showed the Indian's 
blood-thirstiness when excited, he was more akin in his loves 
his ways, his instincts, his joys, and his sorrows to the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the West, than to the Anglo-Saxon invaders. 
Scarce any other white possessed in any ec[ua! degree the true 
Indian gravity, which comes neither from thought, feeling, or 
vacuity, but from a bump peculiar to their own craniunis. And 
so in hunting, shooting, and swimming, and other Shawanese 
amusements, the newly made Indian boy Boone spent the month 
of May, necesBity making all the little inconveniences of his lot 
quite endurable. 

" On the first of June, his aid was required in the business of 
salt-making, and for that purpose he and his brethren started for 
the valley of (he Scioto, where he stayed ten days, hunting, 
boiling brine, and cooking ; then the homeward path was taken 
again. But when Chillicothe was once more reached, a sad sight 
met our friend Daniel's eyes ; four hundi'ed and fifty of the 
choice warriors of the West, painted in tlie most exquisite war 
style, and armed for the battle. He scarce needed to ask whith- 
er they were bound ; his heart told him Booneshoroi^ ; and 
already, in imagination, he saw the blazing roofs of the little 
borough he had founded ; and he saw the bleeding forms of his 
friends. Could he do nothing ? He would see ; meanwhile be 
a good Indian, and look all ease and joy. He was a long way 
from his own white homestead; one hundred and fifty miles at 
least, and a rough and inhospitable country much of the way 
between him and it. But he had travelled fast and far, and 
might again. So, without a word to his fellow prisoners, early 
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in the motniiig of Jane 16th, without his bieakfdst, m the most 
secret manner, unseen, unheard, he depaited He lett his isd 
lektiYes to moum his loss, and over hill end i alley sped, forty 
miles a day, for four successive days, and ate but one meal hy 
the way. He found the station wholly unprepared to resist so 
formidable body as that which threatened it, and it was a matter 
of life and death that every muscle shoidd be eierted to get all 
in readiness for the expected visitors. Eapidly the white men 
toiled in the summer suu, and through the summer night, to 
repair and complete the fortifications, and to have all as expe- 
rience had shown it should be. But still the foe came not, and 
in a few days another escaped captive brought information of 
the delay of the expedition in consequence of Boobe's flight. 
The savages had relied on surprising the stations, and their plans 
being foiled by their adopted son Daniel, all their plans were 
unsettled. Thus it proved the salvation of Boonesborough, and 
probably of aU the frontier forts, that the founder of Kentucky 
was taken captive and remained a captive as long as he did. 
So often do seeming misfortunes prove, in God's hand; our truest 
good." 

In 1779, an expedition vras made by the Licking, to the 
Indian towns, which foiled ; and in 1779, a body of 600 Canadi- 
ans and Indians made an expedition up the Licking. It w^ in 
consequence of repeated incuisions on the settlements of the 
Licking, that Claek made that successful attack on the Indian 
towns of the Miamis, which for a time relieved Kentucky. 

"An expedition ■ which had been in the neighborhood of 
Lexington, where the first permanent improvements were made 
in April of this year, (1779,) upon its return came to the Ohio 
near the Licking, at the very time that Colonel Eooers and 
Captain Bemham reached the same point on their way up the 
river in boats. A few of the Indians were seen by the com- 
mander of the little American squadron, near the mouth of the 
Licking; and supposing himself to be fer superior in numbers, 
he caused seventy of his men to land, intending to surround the 
savages ; in a few moments, however, he found he was himself 
surrounded, and after a hard foi^ht battle, only twenty or twenty- 
five, or perhaps even fewer, of the party were left alive. It was 
in connection with this skirmbh that a coincidence occurred 
which seems to belong rather to a fanciful story than to sober 
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history, and whicli yet appears to be well authenticated. In 
the party of whites was CaptaiH Eobeht Bekham. He wbb one 
of those that fell, being sliot through hoth hips, so as to he 
powerless in hia lower limbs; he dragged himself, howeTei, to 
a tree-top, and there lay concealed from the saYages after the 
contest was over. On the eveniiig of the second day, seeing a 
•raccoon, he shot it, but no sooner was the craclt of hie rifie 
heard than he distinguished a human voice, not far distant ; 
supposing it to be some Indian, he re-loaded his gun and pre- 
pared for defence ; but a few moments undeceived him, and he 
discovered that the person whose voice he had heard was a fel- 
low sufferer, with this difference, however, that both his arms 
were broken ! Here then, were the, only two eiu'viyore of the 
combat, (except those who had entirely escaped,) with one pair 
of legs and one pair of arms between them. It will be easily 
believed that they formed a co-partnership for mutual aid and 
defence. Bekham shot the game which his friend drove to- 
wards him, and the man with sound legs then kicked it to the 
spot where he with sound arms sat ready to cook it. To pro- 
cure water, the one with legs took a hat by the brim in hia 
teeth, and walked into the Licking up to his neck, while the 
man with arms was to make signals if any boat appeared in 
sight. In this way they spent about six weeks, when, upon the 
27th of November, tliey were rescued. Bbbhaw afterward 
bov^ht and lived upon the land where the battle took place ; 
hb companion, Mr. Butleb tells ua, was, a few years since, stiU 
living at Brownsville, Pennsylvania." 

Clakk was a remarkable man, whose memory is yet renowned 
in the West. His knowledge of Indian character was perfect, 
while his self-command and courage were imrivalled. The fol- 
lowing scene, characteristic of the man, is said to have taken 
place, at Fort Finney, month of the Great Miami, and is from 
a late work, by Judge Hail : 

" The Indians entered in a disorderly and disrespectful manner; 
the commiseioners without noticing the disorderly conduct of 
the other party, or appearing to have discovered their meditated 
treachery, opened the council in due form. They lighted the 
peace-pipe, and after drawing a few whiffs, passed it to the 
chiefs who received it. Colonel Cr-dEK then rose to explain the 
purpose for which the treaty was ordered. With an unembar- 
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Jiafised air, with the tone of one accustomed to command, and 
an easy assurance of perfect security and self posse^on, he 
stated that ths commissioners had heen sent to olfer peace to the 
Shawaaese ; that tiie President had no wish to continue the 
war ; he iiad no resentment to gratify ; and if the red men de- 
sirecl peace, they could have it on. reasonahle terms. ' If such 
be the will of the Shawanese,' he concluded, ' let some of their 

"A chief arose, drew up his tall person tci its full height, and 
assuming a haughty attitude, threw his eye contemptuously over 
the commissioners and their small retinue, as if to measure their 
insigniircance, in comparison with his own numerous ttaia, 
and then stalking to the table threw upon it two belts of wam- 
pum, of different colors — the wai and the peace belt. 

" ' We come here he exclaimed to oifer you two pieces of 
wampum; they' are of different colors; you know what they 
mean ; you can take w hich you like ! ' and turning upon his 
heel, he resumed hi& seat 

" The chiefs drew tliemselve uj in the consciousness of 
having hurled defiance in the teeth of the white men. They 
offered an insult to the renowned leader of the Long Knives, to 
which they knew it woul i lie lierd to submit, while they did 
not suppose he dare lest-nt it The council-pipe was laid aside, 
those fierce wild men gazed intently at Claek. The Americans 
saw that the crisis had arrived; they could no longer doubt that 
the Indians understood the advantage they possessed, and were 
disposed to use it; and a common sense of danger caused each 
eye to be turned on the leading commissioner. He sat undis- 
turbed and apparently careless until the chief who had thrown 
the helta upon the table had taken his seat ; then with a small 
cane which he held in his hand, he reached, as if playfully, to- 
wards the war belt, entangled the end of the stick in it, drew it 
towards him, and then with a switch of the cane threw the belt 
into the midst of the chiefs. The effect was electric. Every 
man in the council, of each party, sprang to his feet, — the savage 
withaloud exclamation, 'Hugh!'— the Americans ia expecta- 
tion of a hopeless conflict against overwhelming numbers. — 
Every hand grasped a weapon. 

"Clark alone was unawed. The expression of hie counten- 
ance changed lo a ferocious sternness and his eye flashed, but 
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otheiwise he was unmoved. A bitter smUe was perceptible 
upon his compressed lips, as he gazed upou that savage band, 
who'ie hundred eyes were bent fiercely and in horrid exultation 
upon him aa they ttood like a pack of wolves at bay thirsting 
for blood, and ready to rush upon him whenever one bolder than 
the rest should commence the attack. It was one of those 
moments of indecision when the slightest weight thrown into 
either scale will make it preponderate; a moment in which a 
bold man, conversant with the secret springs of human action, 
may seize upon the minds of all aroimd him and sway them at 
his will. 

" Such a man was the intrepid Virginian , He spoke and there 
was no man bold enough to gainsay him,— none that could 
return the fierce glance of his eye. Eaising his arm and waiving 
his hand toward the door, he exclaimed: 'Doos! you may qoI' 
The Indians hesitated for a moment, and then rushed tumuUu- 
ously out of the council room." * 

The stranger, who in this sketch we supposed to be looking 
upon the Cincinnati of 1800, clustered round Fort Washingtpn, 
and half hid amidst the thick forests of the Miamis, — now looks 
upon the busy, active, populous, animated, ftuEEN op the West, 
resting upon the bosom of the Ohio, spreading out over hill and 
plain, absorbing the commerce of millions, erecting the labora- 
tories of art, and connecting herself by these rail-cars, with 
distant States, and attracting the inhabitants of distant lands i 
Let us suppose this stranger to have actually seen, (as some 
now living have done,) the mllagt. of Cmcmnoti and returning 
after half a century, to behold it niw On yonder hill, where 
Whitb Eyes watched from his tree top the soldiers of Fort 
Washington, rises the Obsebvatoet having one of the finest 
Telescopes in the world,— standing in fact as the Light House 
of the Skies." Where the coin field was on Broadway, 
rise the splendid mansions of taste and wealth Where the 
'■ wheat field" was, on Sixth street i'? the RIechanics' Institute, 
dedicated to knowledge and science where the \ lUage school 
house was, rises the mass; structure which contains the Mer- 
cantib Library and the Merchajtts Exchange where the " ponds " 
were, on the bottom, are long ranges of stores and factories, 
and founderies. All around are thunged streets and the loud 
• Hill, la Wiles 4 Pulniim'a L brary ~" ' 
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mai of bu'aness The low and nair w ark hai been sup 
planted on the watei bv the swift and siplendid steampr the 
wagon by the coach tlje mud load bj tlip railwa} anl in one 
■w Old the fore t gjoora the -n ipvam and the cabin have in a 
few shDrt years disappeaied betorp the advancing light of a 
goigeous and hnlbant ciiilizadon soon to be exhibited m yet 
more atrilmg mamfe'statioii'' 

The tia'vellei may fepl ariou'5 to kiow sonethng cf the 
actual progres3 of Cincinnati aid s n ethiiig of the mnt,t i ter 
estmg/ocls m its pieeent condition Of these we can giie only 
a bird's eye view, and that in the dry form of statistics, and 
statements. The growth of Cincinnati for the last half century, 
and its rate of increase is denoted in the following table ; 



3,320 


1,830 


9,602 


7,282 


24,831 


15,229 


46,338 


21,507 


116,108 


69,770 



'E LOUTS 
Years. Populatlor. Decennial Ip 

1800 
1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

Calculating the growth of Cincinnati, both on its increments 
and also its per centage of increase, the result will give 236,000 
for the population in I860, and make it the third city of the 
American Union. Looking to all the elements of progress now 
at work to increase its business and add to its attraction, this 
estimate is not extravagant. 

To the above table of population, we add one of the growth 
of the northern suburbs, or what were the northern suburbs in 
1840. Since then, what are now denominated the 11th and I2th 
Wards, have been cut off from Millcreek Township. The com- 
parison of population in the suburbs is as follows, viz : 

Mill Creek Township, - - - - 6,249 6,287 

Eleventh Ward, ) 

Twelfth Ward, - i ' 
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This suburb lias thei-efore increased at the rate of 300 per 
cent, and, at this rate, there will be in 1860, nearly 100,000 
inhabitants north of Uie city line in I&IO ! A general idea of the 
business of Cincinnati may be obtained from the following 
statistics ; 

1. Value of Manufactured Abticles and Indus- 

trial production, $55,017,000 

2. Exports of strictly Domestic Produce, - - 910,000,000 

of Southern Productions, - - - 4,500,000 
of Merchandise and Manufactures, 36,500,000 

Total, 851,000,000 

3. The Imposts may be taken, as in general, equal to the 
exports, or at least but little l^s. 

The Tkade of Cincinnati may be estimated, in the aggregate, 
as nearly ov quite equal to one hundred millions of dollars. 

As an example of the maaufacttuing industry of this western 
city, take the following values of some of the leading articles 
manufactured foe general distribution, and not including any of 
those, such as carpentry, brick-laying, baking, etc., which are 
only local. 
Mahufactube op laoif, of all varieties, - - $5,547,900 

Cloth abb CLoraiNe, 4,437,500 

Leather, 2,589,650 

Wood akd Fuemituke, - - 3,356,890 
CIeease abd Oils, - - - 4,545,000 
Alcohol ahd Liquobs, - - 4,191,920 
CoppEK ABD Tib, - - - 515,0CM) 

AuiMAL Meats, - - - - 5,895,000 
Books ahd Publications, 1,246,540 
Cabs ahd Cabeiages, - - 355,937 

Chemicals, 226,000 

Flour ahd Feed, - - - - 1,690,000 

Tobacco, 931,000 

Steamboats, - - - 488,000 

White Lead, - - - - 385,000 

MiacEiiAHEOus, - - - - 458,000 

"'Total, 835,849,337 

These, as the list shows, do not include the value of merely 
mechanical labor employed in the city. 
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4. Churches akd Religioos Establishments. — About ont- 

third of the inhatitants of Cincinnati axe Eoman Catholics, wlio 

have come from Europe, immigrants in this country. Of these, 

two-thirds are Germans, who have brought their religion and 

their language with them. Another large body of Gerniarts are 

Lutherans, more llan one-half of whom are Efitionalists. Six 

German Lutheran churches are of this description. The Irish 

ate nearly all Roman Catholics. The Welsh (of whom there 

ate three chutches,) are Presbyterians and Methodists. The 

American chutches are divided among the usual Protestant 

denominations. The following table shows the number of 

churches in each sect, viz : 

Episoopauan, - - - - 5, EoMAH Catholic, - - 11, 

pEESBTTEBiAS, (allkinds,) 19, Mbthodists, (all kinds,) 33, 

Baptists, (all hinds,) - 12, Luthehah, (all kinds,) 10, 

Friebbs, 2, German Eefobmed, ■ 2, 

SWEDEBBOKOIANS, - • 2, UhITABIAHS, - - - 3, 

Ubiversahsts, - - 2, United Bretheeh, - 1, 
Hebrew Sybagcgues, - 4, Second Advent, - - 1, 
At the pr^ent time, the whole number of chutches and re- 
ligious institutions exceeds 100. Tlie proportion between the 
great divisions of religious persuasion is estimated thus : Prot- 
estants, 62 per cent; Eoman Catholics, 35 per cent; and Jews. 
3 per cent. The number of foreign immigrants b 46 per cent, 
and of Americans 54 per cent. li follows from these two 
statementa compared, that 8 pet cent of the population are 
foreign Protestants, and that the foreign Catholics are to the 
foreign Protestants as 35 to 8, and 3 per cent are Jews. Of all 
the foreign immigrants, therefore, just thrte-fourths are Roinan 
Catholics. 

Schools and Education. — Cincinnati has had a high reputa- 
tion for its elementary schools; so much so that many families 
have removed to the city from interior counties, solely to enjoy 
the benefits of the public schools. These schools are free and 
give a good common education. There are also many encei- 
lent private institutions, and the Eoman Catholic churches have 
a system of parochial schools. In addition to this there ate 
Female Schools, Academies, and Colleges ; besides. Commercial 
Institutes, Orphan Asylums, Libraties, Medical Colleges, Law 
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SchoolSj etc. On the whole, tliere is scarcely any species of 
instruction which may not be enjoyed at Cincinnati, and at a 
cheap rate. Cheap hoarding for students may also he had, and 
there are great facilities for the pursuit of education, both for 
strangers and citizens. 

The statistics of Schools, Academies, and Colleges, etc. iu 
Cincinnati, are as follows : 

iHsrirnnoHS. Number. Tejciiess. Pirpna 

Public Schools, 19 138 12,240 

Parochial Schools, 13 4S 4,494 

Private Schools, 50 100 2,500 

Colleges, 3 IS 403 

Medical Colleges, 4 30 450 

Mercantile Colleges,- ■ ■.4 12 250 

Law School, 1 3 40 

Theological Schools, • . - • 5 7 100 

Colored Schools, 3 9 360 

Totals, 102 353 20,837 

More than twenty thousand youth are there annually instructed 
in Cincinnati, in various branches of education, and as the time 
usually allotted to elementary education is much less than that 
within which the laiv limits public education, in that period 
there is a succe^ion of pupils. It is probable that nearly all 
the youth of Cincinnati are more or less taught in its schools. 

Commercial IrrsTiTOTioNS. — Banlvi Insunnce Offices PriTate 
Bankers, the Merchants' Exchange the Mercantile Libr<irj Asso 
ciation, Commercial Colleges, and all the ai^ociations for the 
convenience and promotion of commercial interests which are 
found in any city, exist also in Cincinnati The city has been 
and is yet deficient in banking capital m proportion to the 
wants of trade. As a consequence money is in actii e demand 
and the rate of interest high. The disadvantage to the rommerce 
of the city is great, but the profits of business the sale of do 
mestic products, and the flourishing condition ot manufactuies 
have rapidly accumulated the wealth of the city and tliere is 
among the citizens a large class ot wealthy men The lalue 
of property esceeds sixty millions of dollars and the annual 
accumulation is at least a tenth part of that should its pre, ent 
prosperity continue, the wealth of Cincinnati will in a tew 
years, equal that of New York. 
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Public ahd Chaeitable Ihstitutiohs. — A portion of these 
we have already mentioneii. There are others of a protective 
and charitatle nature, in which a stranger will feel interetted. 

The House op Eefdoe is one of these. This is about two 
miles out of the city, and is an institution for the reclamation 
of youth, of both sexes, who are either vicioitsly inclined, have 
committed small crimes, or are in dangerous ways, without 
friends. It is an interesting place, and worth a vbit. 

The Commercial Hospital, vras ori^nally intended for boat- 
men, for whom an allowance is made by Government; but has 
gradually become a depository of all the sick poor, who, having 
no other sheltfer, are here cared for by the Towrahip Trustees. 
In consequence of the deficiency of Limatic Asylums, about 12fl 
lunatics are annually maintained in the Hospital. Women, 
also, are talsen there to lie-in. Patbnts of all other kinds are 
also taken there, especially strangers. More tlrnn three thousand 
persons are provided for annually, in this institution. 

The Widow's Home, on Moimt Auburn, is a new charity in- 
stituted originally as a home for respectable and aged females. ' 
The building 1ms just been erected, and it promises to be nseful 
and beneficent. 

The Ohphah Asylums are five in number and contain four 
hundred inmates. One is American Protestant, one German 
Protestant, one Colored, and two Roman Catholic. 

The Hotel for Invalids is a private institution for the 
reception of patients, who having no home, and unwilling to 
go to the hospital, may here have comfortable attendance and 
physicians, in comparative retirement, 

Tempebakce, Masobio, aud Odd-Fellows Societies are nu- 
merous, and have lai^ halls in different parts of the city. 

A stranger, who visits Cincinnati, may, if he pleases. And 
much to interest and occupy him. If he desires to read in 
quiet and comfort, few places in the United Stales afford a 
better selection of either books or newspapers, than may he 
found in the beautiful library room of the Mercantile Library 
Association, Walnnt, between Fourth and Fifth streets. If 
he loves the Fine Arts, the fialleries of Paintings, of which 
there are two, will amuse him for a few hours, and he 
may also step into the studios of several who are no mean 
Artists. If he loves Music tliPre is scarcely an evening without 
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J. conceit. If lie wuuM attend ckuct, there ai-e those of all 
denominations, n ho will make him welcome to a seat. Finally, 
if he be a lovet of scenery, and the beauties of natute, he has 
only to walk oi ride over tlie neighboring hiEs to behold the 
most ckixniing viewb, and delight his eye with the most varied 
landscapes Fiom Mount Adams, where the ObseiTatory stands 
sentinel of the skies, or Mount Auburn, where picturesque gar- 
dens and sloping hills are all around, oi on the Vine street sum- 
mits ; or over the hills of Mill-creek ; or of Kentucky, beyond 
the river; every where, and all around, the environs of Cincin- 
nati are filled with beautiful and picturesque scenes. In this 
respect, there is scaicely a tovni in the United States which equals 
it. The graceful cur^ es of the sunounding hiUs and the gentle 
windings of the Ohio Iia\e supplied the element= of gieat lo^e 
liness in scenery Travelers fiom Europe and America ha^e 
been alike delighted with the aspects of Nature and Art pie 
sented by the enviions of Cincinnati The stranger who 
remains more than a daj will scarcely be just to himself who 
does not take an oppoitunity to ride over the hills and Milages 
which surround the plain of the citj 

St. Peteb's Cathebaal on Plum stieet between Seventh 
and Eighth streeffe is one of t!ie most beautiful and np ng 
buildings in the Western countrj It is built in h n 
chaste style of Grecian arthitecture Its lolty spi ses 275 
feet in height, and its base is a fine portico and col n d In 
the rear is the home of Archbishop Purobll and his sub d na e 
Priests. It is built of gray limestone, and 1m^ an ppea-a 
of both solidity and grandeur. 

Having now dwelt for a time on the village of 1800, as well as 
the city of the present, and glanced at some of its events, its 
liistory, and reminiscences, we must bid farewell to the Queen 
of the West, and hasten with our traveler up the Valley of the 
Miami. 

CiHciNNATi, Hamiltoit, AMD Dayton Eailway. — Befoie we 
commence our journey, let us take a bird's eye glance at the 
road we are about to travel on. Dayton is a large and flourish- 
ing town on the Olreat Miami river, sixty miles from Cincinnati, 
whence many roads diverge in various directions, and which ia 
the southern terminiB of the Mad River and Sandusky Railroad — 
of the Western Railroad from Greenville— of the Dayton, Troy 
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and Michi^iin Rdili^al — an I uunapquentl) of a laige tjad*" and 
extensive LOunectious This, lailwaj counecfa Dayton wiin 
Cmcinaati, by way of Hamiltoa, also a laige and flounsiing 
town on tbfi Great Miami 

The work ■was commenced December, 1849, and finished Sep 
tember, 1851, being much of the time mteirapted by the cholera 
in 1850. Its length is 59 80-100 miles, of which 45 30-100 
miles are straight line, and 14 50-100 miles curved. The total 
ascent from Cincinnati to Dayton is 241 3-10 feet, being com- 
posed of 361 3-10 feet ascending grades nortliwardly, and 110 
feet southwardly. Of these grades, only one-eighth part are 
over ten feet to a mile, and there aie no high grades on the line. 

We shall oo =ee hat he wo k well con el sold 
a d sub tan. al 




The St T w H u e of the Ham ton nd 
wtW eoao angfon Indo ad 

6x>acioiiis station house on Sixth btieet. The steam lo whizzing 
in oni ears and the passengers are gettmg impatient. Some are 
buying newspaper, some otanges, some a book; some ate just 
aniving in onmibuees; trunks are tumbling into the baggage- 
car, and friends are parting. "Where is my trunk? — give me 
the check." "Have you got my carpet-hag?" — "All tight,sir!'' 
The hackmen and draymen are quarreling. Every passenger 
knows the train will start precisely at the time; yet every- 
body is nervous, and looking at their watches, except two or 
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three old siagers, who ate quietly looking on the scene. Them 
goes the whistle ! But, stop — we must look a moment at tliis 
Station House. It is a solid, ample buildii^, well adapted to 
the purpose, 500 feet in length and 103 feet in breadth — two 
stories high on each front, with offices and comiaission rooms 
above. It was built on ground bought of Mr. Hjthawat, one 
of the oldest and richest citizens of Cincinnati. The history of 
this ground will illusti-ate oae of the most striking featui'es of 
Cincinnati— tlie rapid rise in the value of real estate. It is a 
good test of the prosperity and geneml growth of tie town. In 
November, 1811, Mr. Hathaway bought of Co!. Barb, who then 
owned a farm comprising the western part of Cincinnati, 
101 22-100 acres, for $1,133, being about «I1 per acre! This 
property is probably worth now a million of dollars, oi from 
830 to ©100 per front foot, according to situation. The in- 
creased value of the whole is iOOO pet cent! Two or three 
other examples will probably give the stranger a more vivid 
idea of the same fact. Judge Bubnet lives on the north-west 
corner of Seventh and Elm streets — now near the center of 
the town. In 1803, he bought about seven acres, on that 
and the adjoining square, for 8750. This is now worth, if 
the improvements were off, at least 30,000 per cent, in advance. 
On part of this property the Roman Catholic Cathedral is built, 
and on another, St. John's (Episcopal) Church. Take an example 
in another part of the town. In 1807, the Reservation around 
Fort Washington was sold at public sale. The lot, at the south- 
east comer of Fourth and Broadway, (45S feet by 100), was- 
sold for 36137 50-100, or, about %3 per foot. It is now worth 
$350 per foot, or 10,000 per cent, advance ! An examination of 
these rates proves, that property in the most populous parts of 
the city, has doubled in value each six years for half a century. 
In the out-lots, it has doubled in less time. Below where the 
Station House now is, and between the then town (east of 
Walnut street) and Mill-creek, lies what in old times was 
called "Hobson's Choice," being the encampment of Wayne's 
Army, in 1793. It was SO called, because it was the only 
suitable place to be found. Here Wayne drilled his troops for 
the ensuing campaign. On the Fifth street Mound, to which 
we have before alluded, he planted a sentry, having cut off the 
apex. In the fall of 1193, he marched into what is now Darke 
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county, and tmilt Foit Greenville, where the town of Greenville 
iiow is. In July, 2'i'94, he left there, and on the 30th of Auguat, 
defeated the Indians, in the hftttle of the '■ Fallen Timhere," 
Lucas couQty. 

lo jw^ng from the Station to Mill-creek hottom, we see low 
ground to the right and left. 




It was near this "ipot on tlie 7th Octoher 1790 Ihit the 
loUowing incident anl battle took jlace which is designated 
bv the early settlers as the Legend of Jacob Wetzel 

A Legend of Jacob Wetzel — The road along the Ohio xr\ er 
leading to Storrs and Delhi, some four hundred yards below 
the junction of Front and Fifth streets, crosses what, in early 
days, was the outlet of a water-course, and notwithstanding the 
changes made hy the lapse of years, and the building improve- 
ments adjacent, the spot still possesses many features of its 
original surface, although now divested of its forest character. 
At the period of this adventure — October 7, 1790— besides the 
dense forest of maple and beech, its heavy undei^owth of 
spice-wood and grape-vine made it an admirable lucking place 
for the savage beasts, and more savage still, the red men of the 
woods. 

Wetzel had been out on his accustomed pursuit— hunting — 
and was returning to town, at that time a few cabins and huts 
collected in the space fronting the river, and extending from 
Main street to Broadway, He had been very successful, and 
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was returning to procure a horse to bear a ioad too teavy for 
his own shoulders, and, at the spot alluded to, had sat down on 
a decaying tree-trunk to rest himself, arid wipe the sweat from 
his hrow, which his forcing his way through the brush had 
started, cool as was the weather, when he heard the rustling of 
leaves and branches, which betokened that an animal or an 
enemy was approaching. Silencing the growl of his dog, who 
sat at his feet, and appeared equally conscious of danger, he 
sprang behind a tree and discovered the dark foim of an Indian, 
half hidden by the body of a large oak, who had his rifle in his 
hands, ready for any eme^ency that might renriire the use of it, 
as he, too, appeared to be on his guard, having heard the low 
growling of the dog. At this instant, the dog also spied the 
Indian and barked aloud, which told the Indian of the proximity 
of his enemy. To raise his rifle was hut the work of a moment, 
and the distinct cracks of two weapons were heard almost at the 
same time. The Indian's fell from his hands, as the ball of the 
hunter's had penetrated and broken the elbow of his left arm, 
while the hunter escaped unhurt. Before the Indian could 
possibly reload his rifle in his wounded condition, Wetzel had 
rushed swiftly upon him with his knife, but not before the 
Indian had drawn his. The first thrust was parried off by the 
Indian, with the greatest skill, and the shock was so great in 
the effort that the hunter's weapon was thrown some thirty feet 
from him. Nothing daunted, he threw himself upon the Indian 
with all his force and seized him around the body; at the same 
time encircling the right arm in which the Indian still grasped 
his knife. The Indian, however, was a very muscular fellow, 
and the conflict now seemed doubtful indeed. The savage was 
striving with all his might to release his arm, in order to use 
his knife. In their struggle, their feet became interlocked, and 
they both fell to the ground, the Indian uppermost, which extri- 
cated tlie Indian's arm from the iron grasp of the hunter. He 
was making his greatest endeavors to use his knife, but could 
not, from the position in which they were lying, as Wetzel 
soon forced him over on his right side, and consequently he 
could have no use of his arm. 

Just at this point of the deadly conflict, the Indian gave an 
appalling yell, and, with renewed strength, placed his enemy 
underneath him again, and with a most exulting ciy of victory. 
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B3 he sat upon, his bodj", raised his arm for that fatal plunge. 
Wetzel sftw death before his eyes and gave himself up for lost, 
when just at this most critical juncture, his faithful dog, who 
had not been an imintere ted oh^erver of the scene, sprang 
forward and seized the Indian with =inh force by the throat, as 
cau ed the weapon to fall liarmle=s fiom hii hand Wetzel, 
seeing such a sudden change m his fate made one laat aad 
desperate effort for his life and threw the Indian from him 
Before the prostrate savage had time to recover himself, the 
huntei had seized the knife and with redoubled energy rushed 
upon him and with hvt foot firmly planted on the Indian's 
brMst, plunged the weapon up to the hilt m his heart The 
sayage gave one convulsive shudder, and was no more 

As soon as Wetzel had possessed himself of his rifle together 
with the Indian's weapons, he started immediately on his way. 
He had gone but a short distance when his ears were assailed by 
the startling whoop of a number of Indians. He ran eagerly 
for the river, and, fortunately finding a canoe on the beach near 
the water, was soon out of reach, and made his way, without 
further danger, to the cove at the foot of Sycamore street. 

The Indians came up to the place of the recent renconter, end 
discovered the body of a fallen comrade. They gave a most 
hideous yell, when, upon examination, they recognized in the 
dead Indian, the features of one of their bravest chiei's. 

The low ground between the track. Mill-creek, and the city, 
is yet subject to overflow — the Ohio river, in high stage, cover- 
ing the same to the depth of thirty or forty feet, and the water 
running back into the interior of this bottom as far as Spring 
Grove Cemetery. Many projects are on foot to make these low 
grounds available — of these we may enumerate that of making 
a large Steamboat Dock, and another to straighten the course of 
the creek, wall up and fill from the adjacent hill side. Though 
the present appearance of the ground looks so discouraging for 
immediate use, stili it must be remembered that it is not much 
more so than was all the low ground immediately balow, and 
pamllel to, Third street, and where Hakmae's army only found 
"Hobson's Choice" to encamp on. And this low ground has 
been filled up and covered over with manufactories and other 
substantial improvements, and its former condition is forgotten. 
Looking to this picture of the progress of the city, it will not 
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probably be many years before the ground, now so low and 
unpromising, will be as well filled up and covered as that par- 
allel to Third street or on the line of Peail street. 

We can stop no longer. There goes the whistle ! We are 
off. The care are moving fast by houses and streets, obviously 
in a new part of the city. Now, we are passing over Mill- 
creek, on a viaduct just above the bridge, and near the Wliite- 
water Canal. This canal passes down the Whitewater valley, 
in Indiana, crosses the Great Miami, at Cleves, and rneets the 
Ohio, at the celebrated North Bend, where Johh Clbves Svmmes, 
the original proprietor of the Miami countrj', settled, and where 
was the residence and is now the tomb of Hahbisow Thence it 
passes up the Ohio to Cincinnati. The cars having passed the 
viaduct, are now turned north, at the foot of the gieen hills 
west of Mill-creek. Just beyond is Ihp ].oint -ohere our artist 
has taken a hurried view of the city Prominent m the scene 
is the Station House and one of the City Schools The town 
lies indistinctly before us, and to the south over the n\ ei are 
Newport and Covington. At about two miles beyond this we 
shail see, at the distance of half a mile fo the right a large 
stone building, in plain but hand'iome architectural style It is 
the House or Eefhoe. This institution has but just gone into 
operation ; and is destined to be of great imxiortance in reclaim- 
ing the vicious or idle youth of the city. The building is sup- 
posed to be better adapted to the purpose than any one in the 
United States, Sis acres of ground are indexed, with a wall 
seventeen feet high and SJ feet thick. Four acres more are to 
be ornamented with trees and shrubbery, and used as pleasure 
grounds. The follovring are the dimensions : 

Main Buildibo, 276feet front, 57S feetwide, 4 stories high, 

Two Wings, each, 95 3-3 feet long, 

Eeab BuiLDitTG, 114feetlong, 56feetwide, 2 stories high. 

Work Eoom, 40 feet long, I story. 

There are over 250 rooms, including dormitories, in the build- 
ing. There are apartments for every use, and conveniences of 
every description. The material is limestone from the adjoining 
hills. Cisterns, drains, gas lights, and all the accessories whicli 
can make such an establishment comfortable, economical, and use- 
ful, are there. It cost about $150,000, and is an honorable testimo- 
nisl to the public spirit and practical benevolence of Cincinnati. 
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CuMMiHsyiLLS —We are now approaching the first Slation 
after leaving Cincinnati Just as we come up bj casting Ihf 
eye to the right the rounded slopes of gieen and pleasant hills are 
seen beyond Mill week On one of the fii^t of these may be 
seen a large country houae, surrounded by couserra lories, shrub- 
bery and fruit trees. This is the residence of K, B. Bowler, 
Esq., a merchant of Cincinnati, and is one of a number which 
make up the beautiful village of Cliftom. There are few places 
in the United States, in which so many charms of a quiet, rural, 
suburban retreat are so united as in this "loveliest village," (not 
of the plains, but of the hilb), where 

"SmiliQg spring ife eariicat visit paid, 
Acd parting siunmer's ling'riQg blooms dcinj'd," 

Tliese hills and Cumminsville may be said to terminate Cin- 
ciimati. On the hiUs there will be found some of the most 
beautiful suburban residences in the vicinity of the city, and the 
view from them embraces not only the plain below, but a 
stretch of country, hill and valley, for twenty miles distant The 
Corporation of Cincinnati extends over the liill adjoining Clif- 
ton, and the streets of the city are lapidlj being extended up 
the ravines and over the hills. In Clifton and t!ie surrounding 
hills, it is supposed, that if Cincinnati increases m population 
as rapidly as she has for a feiv years past, many of the best 
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lesidences of the city will be found. The spite that is seen iu 
Clifton, just beyond CumminsTille, and opposite the Cemetery, 
is that of the Clifton Church of Bishop McIlvaihe, of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A few yeata since, Clifton was part of the farm of an enter- 
ptizing merchant who failed, and transferred it to one of the 
Banks. It was laid out in small tracte, and soon disposed of, 
to gentlemen of taste and refinement, who could appreciate the 
value as well as beauty of such a place. It is now improved in 
villas, to each of which is attached several acres of ground, laid 
out in gardens, vineyards, lawns, and walks. In this place, 
Judge M'Leam, of the Supreme Court, Bishop McIlvaihe, 
Senator Chase, and others known to the public, have their 
summer residences. Among the earliest settlers was Kobebt 
BucHANiN, Esq, a merchant, who is dbtinguialied as a Natural 
1st and a Horticultmi&t He is at present one of the culti 
latora of the Grape, and of the Natiie Wine He has over 
20 000 giape hearing vines This cultivation has increased in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati with great rapidity There 
are now about eleven hundred acres of vine yards in this 
vicinity, and it is supposed that the wine produced amounts, 
in ail, to three Jiundred thousand gallons, which may be 
estimated as worth so many dollars The banks of the Ohio 
river are well adapied to tlie cultuie of vines, and there is 
little doubt that this branch of agriculture will increase, until 
it becomes of great importance The grape used is almost 
univerbally the Catawba Foreign varietiea are found to be 
much inferior m this climate, and no othei native grape is, 
on the whole equal to this 

We are now at the Sitation (five miles), lu-t twelve muiutea 
from the start ' How times have changed' It would have 
taken thi' eailj eettlers two hours to come thia five miles, with 
mud up to the horses' girths 

Just m front of us, where the weeping willow bends over 
the fish pond, is the residence of Jacob Hoffher, a retired mer- 
chant. The garden and grounds of this house are deemed, in the 
variety of flowers, plants, shrubs, and trees, one of the finest in 
our country. The most beautiful and rare plants have been 
collected, and the grounds arranged with taste and skill. The 
green houses are kept in fine order, and the products of this 
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garden aie among the most interesting to 'be seen in the annual 
exhihitioas of the Horlicultitial Society. In 1812, this place 
was known as " Hiitchibbom's Tavebn," and in May of that 
year, the 1st Division of Ohio Militia was paraded back of this 
house, and volimteeis for Hull's ai'my called for. Nearly every 
man volunteered, so great vras the patriotism ot the people at 
that time. Just ahout a quarter or third of a mile from this 
station, is a frame house with wings, known as Ludlow 
Statioh." The house is on the left hand (gomg up) and the 
cars pass within a few yards of it This was the residence of 
Col. IsEAEL IiUBLOW onc of the oiigiaal proprietors of Cincin- 
nati, from 1800 to IBOo, and of the Surveyor General of the 
United States from 1805 to 1809. The term " Station" was 
applied, in those early days, to the houses of some of the piin- 
cijai settlers, — indicating, probahly, a place of rendezvous, in 
case of danger. "Little Tuetle," the wisest and most intelli- 
gent chief of the North- Western Indians, commanding them at 
St. Claih's defeat, transacted husiness at the Surveyor General's 
Office, as kte as 1808. 

The cars are now passing '■ Sphiwo Grove Cbmetbey," where 
white monuments, scattered amidst green trees, may be seen on 
the rising ground to your left. This City of the Dead is beauti- 
fully laid out — something in the manner of Greenvrood, New 
York. The whole extent of ground, comprising 220 acres — sur- 
rounded by a hedge of Osage Orange — is laid off into streets and 
avenues, and is diversified with hill and dale. About twenty 
miles of streets and walks an* already prepared and in use. The 
number of lot owner- is more than a thousand, and already 
many beautiful monuments have been erected, which may be 
seen scattered on the using ground beyond. In the distant 
pacts of the Cemeterj the hill': are abrupt, and the vales deep and 
wooded, which affords an opportunity (well takeo advantage of) 
to vary and diversify the walks, and throw a pleasant air of 
natural luralness and simplicity aromid the scene. Many of the 
dead which lay in the dust and noise of the city, have been 
disentombed and laid amidst silent, solemn walks and shades. 
While the dead lie thick, and thickening with every hour of 
time, here tun the cars, with the vain and ambitious living, 
concerting new schemes and new works, which scarce all time 
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" On this aide and on tlial, men see their friends 
Drop off, like leaves in mitumn ; yet launch out 
lato ^ntastic Bchemea, whicli the long Ihers 
Xn the world's hnle sud nndegeii'rate days, 
Could scarce Imve leisure for ; " 

Cakthage — ten miles from Ciacinnali, fifty miles from Day- 
ton. "We stop in the edge of a little wood. The large, fiae- 
lookiDg building to the right, is a Hydropathic establishment. 
Water is a capital thing; but isn't it queei', we never found out 
before what a wonderful medicine it is? There was once a 
great Eain-water Doctor. If he were alive now, he would 
doubtless find plenty of business; for surely that water which 
faDs from lieaven must be the best I 

This little wood, on whose edge we stop, has been in times 
past a famous gathering spot. It was the appointed place for 
many years of the political meetings of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties. These trees have listened to the voice of many 
a man whose name is perpetuated in history. Here, thousands 
were wrapt in wonder at the eloquence of Corwih, the once 
"Wagon Boy;" here, Jones, of Tennessee, was lieard; here, 
Alleh, and here under these trees have sat Ci.ay, and Hahrisoh, 
and JouNSOH, and many another, whose fame has gone through 
the land. The trees are fast disappearing, like the red Indian, 
who once gatlwred here at his Council Fire. Soon the trees 
will be gone, and the twditions of these scenes, like all the 
past, will fade dim, and more dimly, on tbe memory. Perhaps 
this Railroad Station will remain, and these lines be the only 
history of what once wei-e moving events and stirring scenes in 
this land ! 

LocKLAKD,— Tl 11a £[ t a } la scarcel} 

visible from th P I oad It s t atel he Miami Canal, 
wliere there a e three lo ks afio d 
There are several n 11 a i fa o e 1 
business. 



Poor House— t el e n 1 f o C n On the left 

maybe seen a la e t e b Idn b h tie Cincinnati 
Poor House. The building and ground liave cost ftI50,000, and 
there arc to be kept, and as far as possible, maintained, by their 
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own. labor, the paupers of Cmcmnati They have heretofore 
been m:iiiitamel. entirely at the City eiipeiise m the Hospital 
It is one of the bsst plan's yet thoiight of to tmnsfei the poor of 
cities to a faim and wort house where Ihpy can miintain 
themselves and will n t infect m^ny v.iih the e\ai j^lc of 
idleness, and too fiequently of vi e 

GtLEHD ALE.— This Station is fifteen miles from Cincinnati, and 
we have reached it in forty minutes. The Raiboad here passes 
through a lovely vale, formerly called " SHUman's Valley." 
On the left and right are swelling heights, beautifully rounded 
off. That part of the ground on each side the " Station," espe- 
cially the ridge on the left, has been bought by a company of 
thirty gentlemen, and laid out in plats, suitable for country 
villas. Already we see houses growing up, and soon it will be 
another Auburn or Cliftoa, smiling in its rural charms and 
tasteful improvements, ax"*"* ^^ passing stranger. Near this 
spot, or rather a mile or two teyond, occurred the murder of 
Col. Elliott, by the Indians. This was rather a notable incident 
in the early history of the country, and we relate it according to 
the tradition ; 

In 1794, Col. KoBEBT Elliott, contractor for supplying the 
United States army, while traveling with his servant from Fort 
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Washiogtoii to Fort Hamilton, was waylaid and killed by the 
Indians, at the big hill, south of where Thomas Fleminh lived, 
and neai the line of Hamilton and Butler coiuities. When 
shot, he fell from his horse. The servant made his escape by 
putting his horse at full speed, followed by that of Elliott's, into 
Fort Hamilton. The savage who shot the colonel, ia haste to 
take his scalp, drew his knife, and seized him by the wig which 
he wore. To his astonishment, the scalp came off at the first 
touch, when he exclaimed, " dam lie ! " In a few minutes, the 
surprise of the party was over, and they made themselves meny 
at the expense of their comrade. The next day, a party frem 
the fort, under the guidance of the servant, visited the spot, 
placed the body in a cof6ii and proceeded on their way to Fort 
Washington. About a mile south of Springdale, they were fired 
upon by Indians, and the servant, who was on the horse of his 
late master, was shot at the first fli'e. The party retreated, 
leaving the body of Elliott with the savages, who had broken 
open the coffin, when the former rallbd, re-took the body, and 
carried it, with that of the serrant, to Cincinnati, and buried 
them side by side, in the Presbyterian Cemetery, on Twelfth 
street." 

Prom Glendale to Hamilton, the cars pas-s through a farming 
country, interspersed with wood and field. The di-tance is ten 
miles, and is traversed by the Express Tram m Iwenti eight 
minutes. There is a station at Jones's, (four miles whirh is 
passed in eight minutes,) hut no village. 

Butler County Like— Eighteen miles from CiiiLinuati thirty- 
two from Dayton. We are now entenng Butler county, 
one of the oldest and most fertile counties of the &tate We 
shall traverse it for twenty-five miles; but the following statis- 
tical account will give the curious reader more accurate mforma- 
tion than he can acquire by the eye onlry. It is intersected, 
nearly nortli and south, by the Great Miami river, which, with 
its tributaries. Four Mile and Seven Mile creeks on the west, 
and Gregory's creek on the east, thoroughly water it in every 
direction, and furnish those rich and broad bottoms on which so 
much Indian com is cultivated. It has many thriving towns 
and villages, of which the principal are Hamilton, Eossville, 
Middletown, Oxford, Trenton, Monroe, Millville, and Venice, 
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Thefoliuwiiigisa tabulM view of its population ani reauiirces: 

Situate miles of suifice 480 

Population 30,794 

Acres of Laad 307,200 

Popiilation to the squai* mile &o 

AiSisessedTalue of Propertv, Real and Per- 
sonal 810,758,633 

Assassed value toeaclifamily of 6 Persons 3,100 

Acres of Land in Com 62,031 

Total Production of Corn 2,646,353 bushels. 

Average Production of Corn, per acre- ■ 42 " 

Acres of Land in Wheat 31,131 

Total Production of Wlieat 529,390 bushels. 

Average Production of Wheat, per acre 17 '■' 

Number of Cattle in the Connty 13 044 

Hor.es 10 175 

Swme 41 51 ^ 

&heep 9 515 

Tlie fertility of Butler duntj mar be known b} taking from 
the above production of coin and wheat an ample amount for 
the consumption of the people and all the animalB induding 
20 000 fat hogs and 4 000 fat cattle After ail that was sub- 
tracted there would remain om million ihreE hundred and 
sijty five thousand'busheUoi com and ino h-andred and 6ighty- 
mne thousand bushels of wheat surplus foi exportation. 

Hamiltoh and Eossville — (25 miles from Cincinnati and 35 
from Dayton.)— These make really one town, united by a bridge 
over the Cheat Miami river. It is one of the most important 
country towns in the Miami country, and demands from the 
passing traveller a few moments' notice. Hamilton is on the 
Great Miami river, whicli, flowing from the north, joins the 
Ohio twenty miles below Cincinnati. The Dayton Railway 
meets the river at this place, having passed over a gentle and 
almost imperceptible summit, between the vrafers of Mill-creek 
and the Miami. Fort Hamiltok — the origin of the town — was 
built by the army of St. Claik, in September, 1*791. The army, 
2,300 strong, marched from Ludlow's Station, before noticed, 
September I7th, and moved to this point, where they built the 
Fort, or Stockade, by way of support. It appears from the 
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letters oi Captain John Ai(me,te hc emplojed in its erection, 
that it wa' not flni hed foi more than a yeai It was com- 
pleted m the winter of I'-n 1 When fiaaUy finished, it was 
quite a respei-table fortification being fifty yards square, with 
four good bastions two platforms lor cannjn hatnicks, maga- 
zines officers quaiters &.c The pnncipal part of this fort was 
juat opposite tlie east end of the budge the southern point ex- 
tending to ttie site of the Associate Eefoimed church. The Mess- 
room of this fort was the Session-room of the first court held in 
Butler county, and the Magazine was, as ilate as 1803, made the 
county jail. In September, 1793, the army of Watne encamped 
on nearly the same ground, in the south part of the present town, 
on which St. Clair had encamped in 1791. Major Cass, father 
of the Hon. Lewis Cass, was left in command of Fort Hamilton, 
■while the army moved on to its victory over the Indians. 

The town of Hamilton was laid out December 17, 1794, by 
Israel Lodlow. Rossviile, on the west side of the river, was 
laid out, March 14, 1804, by Mr. John Eeilly, agent for the 
proprietors. These towns grew rather slowly, till within a few 
years, when the establishment of Hydraidic Works, the construc- 
tion of the Cincinnati and Dayton Railway, with other improve- 
ments, have caused them to grow rapidly in population and 
importance. 

In Hamilton is a monument to John Cleves Simmes, nephew 
to the founder of the Miami country, and a man signalized by 
■what is called the "Theory of Concentric Spheres"— a very 
remarkable example of intellectual ingenuity. He had been an 
officer in the United Stales Array, and served with distinction, 
in the war of 1813. In a circular, dated St. Louis, 1818, he first 
promulgated his theory. He believed, that the earth was com- 
posed of concentric spheres ; that these were habitable, and that 
they could be visited through polar openings. This theory he 
supported with great ingenuity,' advancing many facts in evi- 
dence of its truth. He delivered lectures on his favorite subject, 
■wrote pamphlets, and petitioned Congress, offering himself to go' 
on a voyage of discovery, to either Pole. Such a theory, how- 
ever supported, VTOuld naturally meet with little else than ridicule 
&om the world. Congress rejected his petitions, the public 
laughed, and Captain Symmes lived and died in poverty, leaving 
behind him not only his theory, hut a character amiable, exem- 
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plary, and respected. His monument is surmounted with a 
globe, "open at the Poks." 

Miami Universitt is just twelve miles west of Hamilton, in 
the town of Oxford. This Institution is one of many in the 
United States, which will stand as monuments to the liberality 
of the national Government in the cause of education. The 
township of Oxford was reserved under the contract with Judge 
SvMMEs, for a College. It contains 33,040 acres, which, had it 
not been permanently leased, at an early day, when prices were 
low, would now te a most mimificent endowment. It has 
proved, in its present condition, only sufficient to keep up the 
Institution, without supplying it with such fixtures and libraries 
as become a University. It is, however, a very useful institu- 
tion, andhasgraduateda large number of useful men. It is now 
under the care of Dr. Andebsoh, and has, in the College Proper, 
obout 130 students. 

The Towks of Hamilton and Eossville are now in a state 
of great prosperity, having the advantage of extensive artificial 
impTOvemenl^ on every side. The Miami Canal, which was 
finished mote than twenty years since, passes throi^h the town, 
and affords an opportunity for fhe concentration and shipment of 
produce. In the year 1850, there cleared from this point on the 
canal, 103,533 bushels of com, 18,349 barrels of flour, 1,108,152 
pounds of bacon, 1,030,135 lbs. rf lard, and 10,035 banels of 
XHDrk. All this proves that Hamilton is the center of a very 
rich agricultural district. Since the canal was built, fine turn- 
pike roads, the Hydraulic Works, and the Hamilton and Dayton 
Railway have all been constructed. 

Water Poweb — Hybkaulic Wohks. — The water power at 
this point is equal to that of Lowell, Massachusetts. According 
to the official estimate and report of Samuel Foreeh, Esq., 
Civil Engineer, it is sufficient to propel 166 run of mill stones, 
allowing 4S feet of the fall for back-water or rise in the river. 

The plan of diverting the Great Miami river from its natural 
channel and bringing it to Hamilton through an artificial race, 
was prcgected by a few citizens of the place in 1843. They 
procured from the State Legislature a charter for a Joint Stock 
Company, and pressed forward the work under majiy embar- 
rassments and difficulties to completion. A dam is constructed 
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across the river about three miles above the town, and about 
two miles above the crossing of the railroad. The -water is 
conducted through a race seventy feet wide, to a large reservoir, 
a portion of which may be seen southeast of the railroad bridge 
above tlie town. From this reservoir the water is again con- 
ducted by a race to the plain of the town, and is distributed in 
various parts by branch races. The entire fall from the surface 
of the head race to the surface of the river is 385 feet; hut the 
natural surface of the ground has enabled the Company so to 
divide this entire fall, as to provide water for wheels of various 
dimensions. 

The company give perpetual leases of this water-power at the 
rate of $130 per annum for each mill-stone power— such power 
being estimated at a certain number of cubic feet per minute 
over a given fall. 

There are now leased and in use, 38 mill-stone powers, and 128 
mill-atone powers ready for applicants. On this power at Ham- 
ilton, the following establishments are now in successful opera- 
tion ; two large flouring mills, two extensive paper mills, two saw - 
mills, one planing mill, two iron foundries, one sash factory; two 
machine-shops, one woollen facto]:y, one plow factory, one saw- 
ing establishment and one bedstead factory. Arrangements are 
in progress for the erection of other establishments of various 
kinds. This water-power may be said to be the soitl of Hamilton . 
One of many Skcts may be stated to illustrate the value of this 
water-power to the prosperity of Hamilton. One lot of land 
was entered on the tax duplicate a few years since, before the 
work was constructed, at a valuation of $200. The valuation of 
the same lot with the mills, machinery, and capital now employed 
on it, is entered on the tax duplicate at one hmidred thousand 
dollars ! 

Hamilton and Eossville are now supposed to have about 5,000 
inhabitants. They are rapidly growing, neatly built, with a 
public square, on which stand a courthouse and county buildings. 
They have ten or twelve churches of different denominations, 
schools, and all the civil and social arrangement of the best 
country towns. The accompanying view is of Rossville and the 
Bridge, as seen from below. 

The view is taken from the hank of the Miami, on the Eoss- 
ville side, and shows that part of the town of Eossville, on the 
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The KAiLwiitVVAREHOUSE, at Hamilton, is 33 by 340 feet. 
The cais stop, as BNjsual in. mlways, in an Tmsightly part of the 
borough; — bat, liark!— we are going, wMz !— wliiz ! — we are 
passing through the factory suburb, and here is another view 
looking from the north. Sow, we cross the Miami bridge to 
the west side. 

The view on next page is looking toivards Hamilton, from the 
north (upper) side, taken from the Eaiboftd track. The Eailroad 
passes over a part of the old bed of the Miami river. The Mill, 
Hydraulic Eace, a part of the Hydraulic Works, and a portion 
of Hamilton are seen in this sketch. 



The Great Miami EivER—over which we are now passing, 
is one of the most important streams of the north-west — not for 
navigation — but in its fertilizing and enriching effects on the 
country. The entire extent of the valleys of the Grreat and Little 
Miamies (only an average distance of twenty miles apart) is 
7,500 square miles, and contains a population of 503,000 inhab- 
itants—equal to that of the three States of Vermont, Ehode 

6 
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Island, and Delaware. Tlie Great Miami Eiyec is formed by the 
union of tlwee principal branclies. Mad Eirer, ivhose sources 
interlock ivith tlioae of the Scioto— the Miami, w^h interlocks 
ivith the Maumee of the Lakes — and StiUwatet^bm the north- 
west. These streams unite at or near Daytor^ and give peculiai' 
advantegea to that place. We shall now pass up on the west 
side of the river, and have a full opportunity of seeing the corn- 
fields, tobacco plantations, and scenery of the Miami Valley. 

Eatoh AMD Hamiltos Eaileoad — twenty-five miles from 
Cincinnati, thirty-five from Dayton. Just over the bridge we 
have passed, is seen the track of another Eailroad diverging to 
the West. This goes to Eaton, the county seat of Preble county, 
twenty-five miles, thence to Eichmond, the county seat of 
Wayne county, Indiana, seventeen miles, making forty-two 
miles from Hamilton, and sixty-nine miles from Cincinnati to 
iUchmond, Indiana. At Richmond it connects with the In- 
diana Central Railway to Indianapolis, and thence to Terre- 
Haute and Lafayette, on the Wabash. 

Another line, connecting with it, and now constructing, is of 
great importance. This passes by way of Newcastle and An- 
derson to Logansport, on the Wabash, and thence to Chicago, 
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Illinois. From Cincinnati to Eichmoad is sixty-nine miles; 
from Richmond to Lc^nsport, 107; from Logansport to Chi- 
cago, 113 miles, making 289 miles from Cincinnati to Chicago. 

The Valley of Seven Mile Creek. — The Eaton Railroad 
takes this valley, and. to those who desire an interesting rural 
trip, this is one of the liest routes. This little valley, and 
indeed the whole country through Preble county, Ohio, and 
Wayne county, Indiana, is Hch and well cultivated. 

Four Mile Valley Railroad. — Four Mile Creek joins Seven 
Mile, near the Great Miami. The Eaiboad is intended to lie 
made up that stream, a little east of Oxford and Miami Uni- 
Tersity, to Coniiersville, Indiana. This will be the route from 
Cincinnati to Oxford. 

Bosenback's — 30 miles. ThisisaStetion, but, esyet, no town. 
Tikis, five miles from Hamilton, is run in ten minutes, including 
the stop. The thirty miles passed from Cincianati has taken us 
aa hour and eighteen minutes; but we have made nine stops, 
and consumed about twenty-five minutes in that way. 

Trebtow— -Thirty-three miles from Cincinnati, and twenty- 
seven from Dayton. This is a small and apparently an old 
town, on the left. From this point to Dayton the traveller will 
have a fine opportunity of seeing two species of cultivation, 
which are the distinguishing features of agriculture in this 
section— those of Indian C-orn and Tobacco. On each side of 
the way, as the cars pass on, the broad bottoms of the Miami 
will be seen, extending in an almost perfect level to the foot 
of the hills. These bottoms are almcst inexhaustible in black, 
rich loam, which has been ages in forming from the decay of 
immense forests on the spot, mingled with the soil and vegeta- 
ble matter brou^t down by the floods in the river. Much of 
this land has been cultivated for half a century, in Indian 
Com, without any change of crops, yet with no exhaustion 
of its fertility. Of the 62,000 acres of Indian com cultivated in 
Butler county, probably one-half of it is in the immediate valley 
of the Miami. From this point to Dayton, however, much of 
the valley is cultivated in Tobacco, which is a new crop in this 
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region, but now found very profitable. We shs 
it in Montgomery county. 




MiDDLETOWu— Thirty aei en mile from Cmciniuti, twenty 
thiee miles from Dayton Tlie To-n n is on the opposite side of 
the river and lie- full in tiev. across the bioad comfielda which 
have spiead out o^er the diluvial hottom 

Middletown is a flourishing country village, of about 1,000 
inhabitants. It was founded in 1803, and contains three 
Churches, a Classical Academy, and several stows doing a laige 
bi siness. The tovro has great advantages from the public works 
in ila neighborhood. The Miami Canal passes through; the 
Lebanon Canal intersects it here; and now the Railway comes 
to increase its facilities. 

MiDBLETOwB Hydraijlics.— Two Or three miles above Mid- 
dletown, a dam has been thrown across the Miami, which sup- 
plies a great water-power, furnishing business for manufacturing 
establishments. Within three mibs of Middletown, there are 
eight Grist Milb and a Woollen Factory. A turnpike road 
crosses the Railway here, which goes from Middletoivn to 
West Alesandria, Preble Coimty. 
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As we pass along the Miami for a few miles, we shall have a 
fine view of the pecul a feat es of th s secfo We shall see 
nothing abrupt o 1 1 li t e eryth g n scenery s 

soft, and del at 1 T 1 t a t of hea ty wh h 




a fertile and eiube ant uu t f 1 Tl 

poor lands, no harre \h. n of Iff to b eak \\ 

prospect, aor convey the idea of sle ! t_, aa i 1 s bl me see e 
This soil has no other recommendation than iis fatness, its per- 
fect capacity to feed the hungry children of men — in one word, 
to produce peace and plenty ! But there are curved heights and 
wooded summits, and gentle streams around us ; alt the elements 
of a calm and benign beauty. Is it not enough? 

Post Town — Forty miles from Cincinnati, twenty miles from 
Dayton This is only a station, although there appears to be a 
stra^ling viUage in the fields. We are one hour and forty-four 
n n te from Cincinnati, and fifty minutes from Dayton, ac- 
rording to the Time Table. By the way, this Time Table is an 

„1 r a t affair to passengers. What would be the effect o 
runn ng the train out of time ?— only a smash ; that is all ; but, 
the traveller may be contented; for experience has proved that 
railway t aveUing is by far the safest mode of conwyance. 

Casusle— Forty-four miles from Cincinnati, sixteen miles 
from Dayton. This is a Station, with some expectation of be- 
coming a town, It is namedfrom Geokob Carlisle, Esq., one of 
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the directors of this Railway Company, and an efficient merchant 
and banter of Cincinnati. 

On the opposite side of the river, and not now in view, is the 
town of FfiAMKLm, one of the thriving Yillages of the rich county 
of Warren. Franklin was laid out juBt after the treaty of Green- 
ville, 1795, by Dahiei, C. Coopek and General W. C. Schbhck, 
(father of the Hon. R. C. Schebck,) two young men, from New 
Jersey, who built the first cabin near this spot. The town has 
a Baptist -and Methodist, and a Presbyterian church, a high 
school, several stores, and about 800 inhabitants. 

The first I'ineyard, of any estent, seen on this road, is now 
in view as presented in this cut, and will show, at a glaace, 
the mode of cultivation most in, use, and the manner in which 
sleep, stony, and otherwise useless hill sides are made profitable. 
We refer to preceding pages for statistics of oni wine trade. 




MfNTGOMEKY CouKTY LiNE — Wc are now at about forty- 
seven miles fiom Cincinnati ani thiileen iron Dayton entering 
the county of Montgomery This like the one we have pas^id 
through, is a fertile, populous, and wealthy county— the EBventh 
in numbers of the State. The general characlerbtics of soil and 
topography are the same as those of the county of Butler, but, 
as a whole, it is more level and better cultivated. The rural 
scenery from this to Springfield, Clark county, is eminently 
pleasing, cheerful, and attractive. It is that of a gently rolling 
country, watered by clear streams, with large towns in its 
midst, flne farms, and having all the marks of thrift, comfort 
and wealth. This county was originally settled by Jerscymen' 
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as was the whole Miami country — Jadge Stmmes, the Patentee, 
and his friends heing from New Jersey. In this neighborhood, 
however, there came subsequently in a large number of Pennsyl- 
Yania Germans, who have proved to be most excellent citizens, 
good farmers, industrious and economical. To them the county 
of Montgomery owes much of its high character and rapid 
growth. Hie following tabular statistics will give the reader a 
better idea of what Montgomery is, than a mere description : 

Square Miles 480 

Number of acres 307,200 

Acres in Corn 36,454 

Corn produced 1,359,179 bushels. 

Acres in Wheat ■ 36,094 

Wheat produced 788,784 bushels. 

Average Corn per acre 38 " 

Average Wheat per acre 32 " 

Tobacco shipped on the Miami Canal- - ■ 793,152 lbs. 

Number of Cattle 13,893 

ofSwine 31,921 

of Horses 10,057 

of Sheep 18,554 

.Assessed value of Property ^13,498,514 

Assessed value to each family of 6 persons ■ 3,140 

The assessed value of Moneys, Credits, and Personalties in this 
county is higher than any other one, except Hamilton. The 
above table shows tl at Moi Igome y is less productive tlian 
Butler, in Corn, and nore prod ct ve in Wheat. The average 
■per acre is less for C r a d mo e for Wheat. There are few 
districts in the United States a d few anywhere which pro- 
duce as high an ave, age per acre i wheat. The Com land 
has been greatly dim n shed by the culture of Tobacco, fields of 
which we frequently see from the cars, 

MiAHisBURGH— forty-nine miles from Cincinnati, and eleven 
from Dayton, is now ia sight, on the other side of the river. 
This town has about 1,000 inhabitants. It is a flourishing 
country village, deriving its growth and importance from the 
rich farming country around. It has a Cotton Factory, two 
Founderies, several Milk, a variety of Stores, three Churches, 
and a High School. 
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Inthe o% eriartof Miamisbuigh aietheiena o fa a e t 
work; and this region abounds iii the works and fortifications 
so common in tlie West. About a' mile and a quarter Soutlieast 
of the village, on an elevation more than 100 feet above the 
Miami, is the lai^st mound in the Northern States, excepting 
the mammoth mound at Grave-creek, on the Ohio, below 
Wheeling, which it about equals in dimensions. It measures 
about 800 feet around the base, and rises to the height of 67 
feet. When first known, it was covered with forest trees, from 
the top of one of which—a maple tree growing fi-oin its apex- 
it is said, Dayton could be plainly seen. The_ mound has not 
been thoroi^hly examined, like that at Grave-creek ; but proba- 
bly is similar in character. Many years since, a shaft was sunk 
from the top; at first, some human bones were exhumed, and 
at the depth of about eleven feet, the ground sounding hollow, 
the workmen were afraid to progress farther. Probably two 
vaults are in it, like those of Grave-creek; one at the base in 
the center, the other over it, near the summit; it was, we sup- 
pose, this upper vault which gave forth the hollow sound. The 
mound is the steepest on the north and east sides, and is 
ascendeil with some little dif&culty. It now sustains an orch- 
ard of about forty apple, and a few peach and forest trees. The 
view from the summit is beautiful, At one's feet lays the vil- 
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lage of Miamieburgh, whik the fertile valley of the river is seea 
stretching away for miles 

Fiom this pomt to Dayton the cars pd=s thiough a more ]-ic 
tureeque ewuery The river may be seen, at times just at oui 
Bide and surrounded by green fohage, having j et the original 
aspects of nature 




The Piishai,le5— ju-.t aboie Miami«buinh It the travpller 
will look caref illy to the lett he will see three pinnacles like 
small pyiamids fiom thirteen to fifteen feet high Thei look 
aitificial but are really made by giadual washing and attrition 
of particles bv the rain and atmosphere Tliey are composed of 
some hard claj , while the aupermcumbent earth has been loose 
and silicious. The consequence was, that, as the rains fell, the 
loose earth washed off; the sands fell away ; the upper part of 
tlie day wore away, til! it fell into tlie shape of a natural pyra- 
mid. The wood cut gives a fair representation of their appeai'- 



Thb EivES Scenery .—As we traverse this part of our road, we 
observe the Eailway passes dose by the side of the river. At 
one spot here, the stream has the appearance of a cl n- lake 
lying before us, embowered in circling hilb and woods. The 
reader will recognize it in the accompanying cut. 
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The Tobacco Sheds. — We have spoken of the large quantitiPS 
of Tobacco raised in Montgomery couiiti The traveller Mill 
freiineiitly obsetve long sheds, with Tolwcco hanging in them 
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3 of the most picturesque aad beautiful scenery, to be 



viewed on any roads, is seen ai 
river, from Hamilton to Daytc 
approaches close to the banks ; 
n the cut below : 



s points along the Miami 
as the toad recedes from, ov 
e of many of those views is 




Cabholtom — fifty-two miles from Cincinnati, and eight miles 
from Dayton. This town is. on the oppo^te side of the rivet, 
east from the Station, It is what is commonly called a "smart 
village," on the Miami Caaal. It has a very large Distillery and 
Mills, from which great amovuits of ilour and whisky are ship- 
ped. The shipmeats from this place, Miamisbui^h,'and Middle- 
town, are all entered at the Collector's oflce, Middletown. It 
may be interesting to notice flie quantity of produce exported 
from that point. It will give some idea of the productiveness 
of thifi section of country. 

Prodiice cleared at the Port of-Middldoim, 1851. 

Flour 53,337 ban-els, 

Whisky 16,866 " 
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Com 131,307 

■Wlieat 7,366 

Cheese 1,194,8&0 lbs. 

Candles 39,538 '■ 

Lard 571,611 " 

Tobacco 345,524 " 

These are dry facts, but they are certainly remarkable, for 
thiTO country villages, which simply ship the produce of surround- 
ing lands, without concentrating as ports of entry and cities do, 
the business of a large district. This is certainly a "land of 
bread," if of no thing else ; nor is it wan ting in " milk and honey"— 
for the rolling hilb beyond, and the farm houses, out of sight, 
will give you the sweetest of milk and the sweetest of honey. 

Daytob ABO Westbkn Railroad —We are now n^aiing Da^ 
ton. Just on tur left hand we perceiic the trai-k of another 
Railroad, wHcii so n curvf'! to the west— ten blely we =haU 
see the cats rolling oft m the diotance This i the Dayton and 
Western Railroal which goes from Dayton tj (VreenviUe 
Darke county. The distance is but thirty six miles and there 
is but one curve in it and no grade over thirty feet From 
Greenville to Dayton may be run m one hour This road is 
now in course of estension to Union a point on the Indiana 
State Line, (eleven miles from Greenville) wh^rc it will (,(. 
neot with the Indiana and Belief 7nta ne Pailio id innigi^p 1 
to Indianapolis, and east to the Atknlic nt e 




Miami Bkidge,— We are now about to pass the Miami Bridge, 
over which both this and the Greenville Railways pass to reach 
the city of Dayton, By the way, speaking of brit^es, there are 
five bridges over the Miami at Dayton, being on radiating roads 
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from Dayion to various parts of the country. Ths river here 
makes nearly a semicircle, and by standing midway, all of them 
may he seen at once, while the town seems' inclosed wilhin the 
arch of the stream. 




Daytoh— hi card iJ &ii lUO mile-, fi im Cincinnati. By the 
time table, we have taken two houra and thirty minutes. Here, 
we must look around This is a tow a which, in many respects, is 
one of the most heautiful and flouiishing in the United States. 
It is fha fourth town of Ohio, and the fifty-mnth of the Union, 
in magnitude, and is, therefore, in itseK, an important place. 

Seventeen days after the treaty of Greenville, on the 30lh of 
August, 1795, Akthur St. Clair, then Governor of the North- 
West Territory, Jonathah Dayton, formfiriy a Senator from New 
Jersey, Jahss Wllkinsoh, then an officer of Waybe's army, and 
IsBAEL Ludlow, of Long Hill, Morris county. New Jersey, 
whom we have already noticed, as the principal Pioneer of 
Cincinnati, purchased of Johh Cleves Symmes, {the original 
patentee,) that part of the Miami in which Dayton lies. The 
fiist party who visited this site in 1795, were surveyors, of 
whom Daniel C. Coopee, Johu Duhlap, and Benjamin Vajt 
Clbye, were a part.* On the 4th November, 1795, the town 
was laid out hy Israel Ludlow, and called " Dayton," from one 
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of the proprietors. The first company of settlers consisted of 
nineteen persons only, who moved there from Cincinnati. Of 
these, George Newcom, still survives. He was an Irishman who 
came to America in 1775. 

It seems the original settlers met no difficulties from the 
Indians. Tliey had been well beaten hy Waihe, and were 
pacified by the treaty of Ctreenville. It was not till 1811, when, 
for the last time, they again rallied under the Prophet and Tecum- 
SEH, to be forever vanquished, exiled, and destroyed from their 
native land. The Indians were quiet, but Juc^e Syhmes failed 
to make his payments, and the land reverted to the Government. 
By means of pre-emption rights and new agreements, Dabiel C. 
Cooper, one of the first settlers, became proprietor of Dayton. 

Dayton was made the county seat of Montgomery county, 
(then fiist established,) in 1803, and at that time, there were only 
five or six familits in the place, and but a very thin population 
anywhere in the Miami country. The first tavern was kept by 
Gboese Nbwcom, who was also the first sheriff. The Court 
room was the second story of the tavern. Col. Nbwcom had a 
very novel mode of erecting jails and incarcerating prisoners. 
The Indians sometimes visited the whites and became trouble- 
some. When in this condition, the High, Sheriff of Montgomery 
county imprisoned them in his com crib! In the case of whites, 
his method was entirely primitive and original. He had an 
old, imwalled well, and " there was no water in it," Into this he 
let down those who broke the peace of the State of Ohio, and 
thi.re kept them, till they were broitgUup for trial! 

This was Dayton, just haK a century sinre— a half dozen strag- 
gling log-houses — a frame tavern, with a court-house in its upper 
K ora ; another little village of log cabins at Franklin ; and but here 
and there a family scattered through the beautiful country we 
have just passed through ' Behold it now ' 

Dayton and the ^urrOHnding country has been immensely 
benefitted hy the Miami Canal The eftect of it may be esti 
mated by this lact that priur to the completion of the Canal 
the produce of this region was earned down the Miami nver, 
in flat-boats, which took five or siit da\s to reach Cincinnati, 
which the Eailroil can reach in two hours and o hilf These 
flat-boats could only navigate the river in the spnng, and tlie 
navigation was often dangerous. The Canal was completed to 
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Dayton ia January, 1829. This work at once gave a new 
impulse and extension to the business of Dayton. The country 
above rapidly improved; the produce shipped here greitly 
increased, maautactures began, and Dayton soon became a U rge 

We are now in Dayton, and will glance at the town as it is. 
Before we do this, \et us tuin to a memorable event, which is 
in itself xemarkabk, and, in political annals, most extraordinary. 
This was theHiMiisoN meeting of 1840. The country was then 
full of political excitement, and tlie western country especially. 
It was the fashion of the day to call Mass Meetings— meetings 
in which the people gathered ftom every quartev, in great num- 
here. Wheaever any popular orator was to address them, many 
thousands frequently assembled, and when General Haekison 
was present, in Ohio and Indiana, immense masses of people 
were gathered. This was the case in 1840, at Dayton. It was 
in September, when the summer heats were abated, the woods 
began to be variegated, and a soft and hazy atmosphere was 
cast over nature, that General Haekisos was expected to enter 
Dayton, from the Springfield road. Every county was to be 
there, and every tawn in every county was to be represented. 
Tiie day previous was occupied in the march from various towns 
to their rendezvous, and from that to Dayton. Every county 
had its band of music, and interspersed in the long trams of 
wagons, horses, and footmen, were log-cabins and canoes, the 
emblems of the Whig party. The sun rose bright on the ex- 
pected day, anil from the eminences around Dayton, with its 
white houses, its broad streets, its sis hundred and forty-four 
flags, which waved from almost every house-top, the winding 
Miami, and the distant woods, all animated by tens of thousands 
of people, and all seen in one picturesque panorama, made one 
of the most beautiful and interesting scenes we ever beheld. 
At an early hour, before the procession could pass, hundreds and 
thousands, in wagons, horseback, and on foot, crowded on ia 
advance, and tlie whole road became jammed with the masses. 
Tiie procession from Springfield was supposed to numher six 
thousand, and was headed by Harbison and Metcalfe (of 
Kentucky) finely mounted, and as it moved on, shouts rent the 
air, handterchiefs waved from lovely hands, and music poured 
forth its notes. The meeting was held on the hill, east of where 
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tte HydKLulic Company's basin kow is. The iiumbets were 
caTefuUj' computed by two gentlemen who measured the gi'ound 
occupied by the crowd when addreesed by Hareisob, and esti- 
mated the loose parties to be, in the aggregate, ont Jiundred 
thousand. In 1843, the Convention which met Mr, Clay is 
supposed to have been even more numerous. 

The following are the principal features of Dayton at the 
present time. 

The Hydhaolic Works, These aie two-fold, the Cooper 
Hydraulics and the Dayton Hydraulic Company. The latter 
was established in i845, by Messre. Phillips, Beceel and Ee&ar. 
They tapped the Mad river four miles above the town, and 
brought down its water over a fall of ai:tteen feet. These two 
hydraulic works furnish the city of Dayton with a great water- 
power, and have been of great service to its business and pros- 
perity. The following manufacturing establishments are carried 
J the Hydraulic w 



6 Oil Mills, 

7 Flonv Mills, 

3 Woollen Factories 
1 Carpet Factory, 
5 Breweries, 

8 Machine Shops, 



3 Paper Mills, 

4 Cotton Mills, 
6 Saw Mills, 

1 Car Factory, 

1 Burr Millstone Factory. 

1 Gun Barrel " 



And several small establishments. Indeed, Dayton is really a 
manufacturing town. It concentrates for shipment a great 
quantity of produce; but it returns manufactured articles. 




MosTGOMERY CouHT HousB. TMs is tlie iinpst court house 
in the State, and would be deemed a fine aicliitcotural building 
in any Stale. It was built of Dayton marble, ov rather of a tine 
limsstone, found abundantly in this neighborhood. The build- 
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iiig is fire-proof, with a maible roof, and the only wood used 
was for door and window frames. It is 137 feet long, by 63 in 
width. The court room is 42 by 50 feet, lighted by a dome, 43 
feet from the floor. The style of architecture is shown in ths 
preceding drawiiig. 

One of the most imposing buildings which presents itself to 
the view of the stranger ia the cars, is the County Jail, shown 
in the next engraving. This building has cost the county much 
money, and in connexion with the Court House, shows what a 
commendable public spirit exists in Dayton. From the " deep 
well," where prisoners were first incarcerated, or the miserably 




COOPEK FEMALE ACADESir. 
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The Cooper Female Academy is an institution much praised 
by tlie people of Dayton. Tlie building is a handsome and 
commanding one, 84 feet by 54, tliree stories high. It haa 175 
pupils, under the management of Miss Maeqaret Coxe and 
Mr. Zachos, accomplished and well-kuown instructors. 

The Phillips House is an extensive hotel, just erected, near 
the couit house. It is an ornament, and will he very useful to 
the city. It was built by a company, and named after one of 
the principal citizens of Dayton, The building is seen in the 
drawing of the Court House. 




Woodland C h h h d f h 

tmvn. It IS o 1 f m th t f h t t 

forty acres of g d d thr 1 f M Adam d 1 

It is finely imp I d mis fhm beatfl 

views in the W t Dayt t h 1 wi b g d 

green fields lie bel Ti k f d t ca 1 cates th 

railways, whil U d 1 t q t I th re t 

ivhich attends hldHrelphy ! helf 

cars and steam I U tl wt 1 f h gre Id w 

rushing by. Th ca h md by b th y 1 t t I 

this beautiful t th y 1 p th 1 i 1 h k 

waking," till th y re 11 1 by 1 d hi d II 

other worlds. Th 1 w g g ood w f p t f 

the Cemetery. Otll fthRaldtrak ^w 
this view, is pr se te I mp ng tru ture, in modem Sothic 
style, which is the county jail. "We also present a view of the 
Railroad over the river, one of the best structures on the line. 
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The following statistics give a brief outline of what Dayton 

Population in 1850 10,956 

Churches 23 

District Schools 6 

Market Houses 2 

TURBFIKES 17 

Dayton may be almost called the Turnpike City. It has 
aeventten turnpikes McAdamized, radiating in every direction 
from the town, and affording the utmost facilities of intercourse 
between the town and the agricultural population, G-reenville, 
Covington, and Germantown on the west, Springfield, Xenia, 
Wilmington, Lebanon, on the east, with several other places, 
are connected with Dayton by fine McAdamiaed roadiS, 

Eailroads. — If Dayton is the Turnpike City, it promises soon 
to be a Railroad city. Six Railways are either already made or 
in course of construction, which will terminate or intersect here. 
They are as follows ; 

1. CiHciHNATi, Hamiltoh, and Davtou, which wc have just 
traversed. 

2. Mad Eiveii Raileoad, which goes from Dayton to Spring- 
ffeld, 25 miles, and thence to Sandusky city, 157 miles. 

3. The Greebville and Miami, which we have before men- 
tioned— 37 miles from Dayton to Greenville; thence to Union, 
ten miles ; thence on the Indianapolis and Bellefontaine Kail- 
road to Indianapolis. 

4. The Dattok and Westekh, which passes out of Dayton, 
on a track with the Greenville road to jimction; thence to the 
Indiana line, connecting with the Indiana Central Railroad, 
through Richmond and Centreville to Indianapolis. 

5. The Daytos and Xinia, 15 miles, to connect with the 
Little Miami Railroad, at Xenia. This is about to he com- 
menced. 

6. The Dayton, Troy, and Michioab Railroad, This goes 
north to Troy, Piqua, and is intended finally to reach the Michi- 
gan railways. From Dayton to Troy, 21 miles, is now being 



Mad Riveh is the principal branch of the Great Miami, if. 
indeed it be not the main stream. It is called "Mad" from its 
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rapid and mad-like current, which is more swift than any other 
Stream in the State. It rises in Logan county, and after trav- 
ersing Champaign and Montgomery, joins the Miami, just 
above. The lands, watered by Mad river and its tributaries, are 
among the best in Ohio. From Dayton to Springfield, 24 
miles (which we are about to pass over) the Railway passes 
through its valley, and from the care we may here glance at the 
Mad river country. The two counties of Clarke and Moatgomery 
haveanaverageofsi\ty twoinhabitant per square mile nhich 
for a State not fifty jears old does very well 

OiBOENB Statioh ten miles from Dayton and fourteen njiles 
from SprmofieH we reach m about twenty minutes after leai 
ing Dayton The accompanjing view i of the Station Hjuse 
and Railw ay 




Fairi lELi twelve miles from Dayton and thirteen from Spnng 
field 1? a ountiy village in one comer of Greene county 
through which we have passed for foui or five miles It lies to 
the left of the Railway, and contains four churches and 400 
inhabitants. 

Claekb CorKTY Line, thirteen miles from Dayton. Here we 
enter upon the tine and flourishing county of Clarke, like those 
we have jmssed through, one of the best in the State. It is 
watered by Mad river, Bucli creek and Beaver creek. Taken as 
a whole, it belongs to the great Table Land spreading from the 
Alieghanies to the Mississippi; but, as the traveller casts his 
eye around, he will see that it is gently undulating, and has 
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tlmt pleasant and convenient rolling, swelling surface which 
carries off the waters to its rapid streams, and leaves tlie land 
rich and beautiful. The following ve its statistics, viz : 

Square miles 413 

Number of acres 262,680 

Acres in Com 34,591 

Production of Com 799,489 bushels. 

Average per acre 32i " 

Acres of Wheat .■-■- 23,488 

Production of Wheat 491,954 

Average per acre 20 bushels. 

Cattle 11,943 

Horses 6,553 

Sheep 47,455 

Swine 17,967 

Population 22,136 

Persons to a square mile 54 

Assessed value of county $7,099,283 

Average valne assessed to each family of 

six persons Kl ,900 

The number of Sheep in this eownty is much greater than in 
Butler and Montgomery, before mentioned, but, in other respects, 
it is neither so rich nor so productive. 

Bnoh, seventeen miles from Dayton and eight from Spring- 
field IS a country ullage with two churches and three or four 
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himdred inhabiiaiits. In tlie outskirts of the town may be seen 
a beautiful rising ground. The view in the sketch is of Ross's 
Mill, neat Enon. 

Hotkih's Mill" nineteen mile= from Davtm inl &\t fi m 
Springfield are sketched in the n lod cut 




OldPijua the biryi place of Tecum^eh the 1 i ,i at « iidi 
of the Abcngmals la on the north (heie the leltj '!i le ci Mad 
river We cannot hurry by Ihis (not classical but historical) 
ground without saymg something of the Great Chief 

PiquA nas a name gnen by the Indiana ij several of their 
towns It lb the name of a Shawanee tribe and signifies 
"n manfotmed out of the ashts The origin of his name is 
one of those singular traditions bv which many of the most 
savage and iguoiant nations pteaerve a dim and shadowy 
memory ot some features of the piimitive creation The 
tradition i that I ng iime a^o the Shawanese nation wes 
assembled at its Annual Fea<it and Thanksgiving They were 
all seated round a large tire whuh having burnt down a great 
puffing was observed m the ashes when behold i a full formed 
man came up out of the coala nnri a<ihei and this w as the flibt 
man of the Piqua Tribe ! 

We have already mentioned the expedition of General Claekb, 
destroying the Indian towns in 1780. Of the towns destroyed 
Fiqua was the principal. 

The old Indian town of Pi([ua, the ancient Piqua of the 
Shawanese, and the birth-place of Tectjmseh, was situated on 
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the north side of Mad river, about live miles west of Springfield, 
and occupied tte site on which a small town called West 
Boston, has since been built. Drake's Life of Tecumseh says : 

" The principal part of Piqua stood upon a plain, rising fifteen 
or twenty feet above the river. On the south, betv^een the 
viUage and the river, there was an extensive prairie — on the 
northeast, some hold clifTs terminating near the tiver — on tke 
west and northwest, level timbered land ; while on the opposite 
side of the stream, another prairie, of varying width, stretched 
back to the high, grounds. The river sweeping by in a graceful 
bend— garnished with tall grass and brilliant flovrers— combined 
to render the situation of Piqua both beautiful and picturesque. 
At the period of its destruction, Piqua was quite populous. 
There was a rude log hut within its limits, surrounded by 
pickets. It was, however sacked and burnt on the 8th of 
August, by an army of one thousand men, from Kentucky, after 
a severe and well-conducted battle with the Indians who 
inhabited it. All the improvements of the ludiaas, including 
more than two hundred acres of com and other vegetable then 
growing in the flelife, were laid waste and destroyed; and in 
defence of which they fought with the skiU and valor characler- 
ietic of their nation." 
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The account appended of the destiuction of Piima hy General 
Gfeohge Rogeks Clarke, was published twenty years since in 
Bbabford's Notes on Kentucky. 

"On die 3d of August, 1780, General Clarke took up the line 
of Match from where Cincinnati now stands, for the Indian 
towns. The line of march was as follows:— the first diviBion, 
commanded by Clarke, took the front position, the center was 
occupied by artillery, military stores, and baggage; the second, 
commanded by Col. Logan, was placed in the rear. The men 
were ordered to march in four lines, at about forty yards distant 
from each other, and a line of flankers on each side, about the 
same distance from the right and left line. There was also a 
front and a rear guard, who only kept in sight of the main 
army. In order to prevent confusion, ia case of an attack of 
the enemy, on the march of the army, a general order was issued, 
that in the event of an attack In front, the front was to stand 
fast, and the two right lines to wheel to the right, and the two 
left hand lines to the left, and form a complete line, while the 
artillery was to advance forwards to the center of the right line. 
Ia case of an attack on either of the flanks or side lines, these 
lines were to stand fast, and likewise the artillery, while the 
opposite lines wheeled and formed on the two extremes of those 
lines. In the event of an attack being made on the rear, similar 
order was to be observed as an attack in front, 

" In this manner the army moved on without encountering 
anything worthy of notice until they arrived at Chillicothe, 
(situated on the Little Miami river, in Greene county,) about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, on the 6th day of August, They 
found the town not only abandoned, hut most of the houses 
burnt down and burning, having been set on fii'e that morning, 
Tiie army encamped on the ground that night, and on the fol- 
lowing day cut down several hundred acres of corn ; and about 
four o'clock in the evening took up their line of march for the 
Piqua towns, which were about twelve miles from Chillicothe, 
(in Clarke county.) They had not marched more than a mile 
from Chillicothe, before there came on a very heavy rain, with 
thunder and lightning and considerable wind. Without tents 
or any other shelter from the rain, which fell in torrents, the 
men were as wet as if they had been plunged into tlie river, 
nor had' they it in their power to keep their guns dry. It was 
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nearly dark before the rain ceased, when they were ordered to 
encamp in a hoEow sq^uare, with the baggage and horses in the 
center — and, as soon as fixes could be made, to dry their clothes, 
&c. They were ordered to examine their guns, and be sure 
they were in good order; and to discharge them in the following 
manner. One company was to fire, and time given to re-load, 
when a company at the most remote part of the camp from that 
which had fired, was to dbchaxge theirs, and so on alternately, 
until all the guns were fired. On the morning of the 8ih, the 
army nwtched by sunrise, ajid having a level, open way, arrived 
in sight of Piqua, situated on the west side of Mad river, about 
two o'cloch, P. M. The Indian road from Chillicothe to Piq^ua, 
which the army followed, crossed the Mad river about a quarter 
of a mile below the town, and as soon as the advanced guard 
crossed into a prairie of high weeds, they were attacked by the 
Indians, who had concealed themselves in the weeds. The 
ground on which this attack, as well as the manner in which it 
was done, left no doubt but that a general engagement was 
intended. Col. Logan was therefore ordered, with about four 
hundred men, to file off fo the right and march up the river on 
the east side, and to continue to the upper end of the town, so 
as to prevent the Indians from escaping in that direction, while 
the remainder of the men under Cols. Lf as, Floyd, and Harrod, 
were ordered to cross the river and encompass the town on the 
west side, while Gen. Claske, with the troops under Col. 
Slauqhter, and such as were attached to the artillery, marched 
directly towards the town. The prairie in which the Indians 
were concealed, who commenced the- attack, was only about 
two hundred yards acrora to the timbered land, and the division 
of the army, destined to encompass the town on the west side, 
found it necessary to cross the prairie to avoid the fire of a 
concealed enemy. The Indians evinced great military skill and 
judgment, and to prevent the western division from executing 
the duties assigned them, they made a powerful rfort to turn 
Iheir left wing. This was discovered by Floyd and Linh, and 
to prevent being outflanked, they extended the line of battle west, 
more than a mile from the town, and which continued warmly 
contested on both sides until about five o'clock, when the 
Indians disappeared, everywhere unperceived, escept a few 
in the town. The field-piece which had been entirely useless 
a '^ 
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before, was now brought to bear upon the houses, when a few 
shot dislodged the Indians which were in them. 

" A nephew of fien. Clarke, who had been many years a pris- 
oner among the Indiana, and who attempted to come to the 
whites just before the dose of the action, was supposed to be 
an Indian, and received a mortal wound ; but he lived several 
hours after he arrived among them. 

" The morning after the battle, a Frenchmaa, who had been 
talten by the Indians a short time before, on the Wabash, and 
who had stolen away from them during the action, was found 
in the loft of one of the Indian Cabins. He gave tlie informa- 
tion that the Indiana did not expect that the Itentucliians would 
reach their town on that day, and if they did not, it vras theii 
intention to have attacked them in the night, in their camp, 
with the tomahawk and itnife, and not to Are a gun. They had 
intended to have made an attack the night before, but were 
prevented by the rain, and also the vigilance evinced by the 
Kentuckiana in firing off their guns, and re-loading them, the 
reasons for which they comprehended when they heard the 
firing. Another circumstance showed tliat the Indians were 
disappointed in the time of their arriving; they had not dined. 
When the men got into the town, they found a considerable 
quantity of provisions ready cooked, in large kettles and other 
vessels, almost untouched. The loss on each side was about 
equal — each having about twenty killed. 

"The Piqua town waa built in the manner of the French 
villages. It extended along the margin of the river for more 
than three miles; the houses, in many places, were more than 
twenty poles apart. Col. Looan, therefore, in order to surround 
tlie town on the east, as was his orders, marched fully three 
miles, while the Indians turned their whole force against those 
on the opposite side of the town ; and Logan's party never saw 
an Indian during the whole action. The action was so severe 
a short time before the close, tliat Simos GtRTv, a white man, 
who had joined the Indiana, and who was made a chief among 
the Mingoes, drew off three hundred of his men, declaring to 
them it was folly in the eitreme to continue the action againat 
men who acted so much like madmen as Gen. Clarke's men, 
for they rushed in the extreme of danger, with a seeming disre- 
gard of the consequences. This opinion of Girty, and the 
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withdtawal of the three hundred Mingoes, so disconcerted the 
rest, that the whole body soon after dispersed. 

" It is a maxim among the Indians never to encounter a fool 
or a madman, (in which terms they include a desperate man,) 
for, they say, with a man who has not sense enough to take a 
prudent care of his own life, the life of his antagonist is in much 
greater danger than with a pnulent man. 

"It was estimated that at the two Indian towns, Chillicothe 
and Piqua, more than five hundred acres of com was destroyed, 
as well as every species of eatahle vegetables. In consequence 
of this, the Indians were obliged, for the support of their women 
and children to employ their whole time in hunting, which 
gave quiet to Kentucky for a considerable time. 

"The day after the battle, the 9th, was occupied in cutting 
down the growing com, and destroying the cabins and fort, 
&c., and collecting horses. On the 10th of August, the army 
began their march homeward, and encamped in Chillicothe that 
night, and on the Uth, cut a iield of com which had been left 
fox the benefit of the men and horses on their return. At the 
mouth of the Licking, the army dispersed, and each individual 
made his best way home. 

" Thus endeda camjaign in which most of the men had no other 
provisions for twenty-five days, than six quarts of Indian corn 
each, except the green com and vegetables found at the Indian 
towns, and one gill of salt; and yet not a single complaint was 
heard to escape the lips of a solitary individual. All appeared 
to be impressed with the belief, that if this army should be 
defeated, that few would he able to escape, and that the Indians 
then would fall on the defenceless women and children in Ken- 
tucky, and destroy the whole. From tliis view of the subject, 
every man was determined to conquer or die." 

Tecumseh was the last great Shawanee. The Shawanese were 
the inhabitants of the Miami country, wlien the white men came 
to settle it, and it is right we should take some notice of the 
last great " brave " of thatnation. 

We subjoin a sketch of the Lite of Tecumseh, derived from 
Drake's memoir of this celebrated chief: 

" FuoKESHiNWA, the father of Tecumseh, was a member of 
the Riskopoke, and Methoataske, the mother, of the Turtle 
tribe of the Shawanee nation; they removed from Florida to 
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Ohio, about the middle of the last century. The fathei rose to 
the rank of a chief, and fell at the battle of Point Pleasant, in 
1774. After his death, his wife returned to the south, where 
she died at an advanced age. Tecumseh was born at Piqua, 
about the year 1768, and, like Napoleon, in his boyish pastimes, 
showed a passion for war; he was the acknowledged leader 
among his companions, by whom he was loved and respected, 
and OTer whom he exercised an unbounded influence ; it is 
stated, that the first battle in which he was, occurred on the 
site of Dayton, between a party of Kentuckians, iinder Col. 
Behjamim Loqam, and some Shawanese. When about seven- 
teen years of age, he manifested signal prowess, in an attack on 
some boats on the Ohio, near Limestone, Ky. The boats were 
all captured, and all in. them killed, except one person, who 
was burnt alive. Tecumseh was a silent spectator, never having 
witnessed the burning of a prisoner; after it was over; he 
expressed his strong abhorrence of the act, and by bis eloquence 
persuaded his party never to burn, any more prisoners. 

" From this time, his reputation as a brave, and his influeuce 
over other minds increased, and he rose rapidly in popularity 
among his tribe; he was in several actions with the whites 
prior to Wayne's treaty, among which was the attack on Fort 
Recovery, and the battle of the Fallen Timbers. In the sum- 
mer of 1795, Tecomseh became a chief; from the spring of this 
year until that of 1796, he resided on Deer Creek, near the site 
of Urbana, and from whence be removed to the vicinity of 
Piqua, on the Gieat Miami In 1798, he accepted the invita- 
tion of the Dekware-i then residing in part on White river, 
Indiana, to remove to that neighborhood with his followers. 
He continued in that vicinity a number of years, and gradually 
extended his influence among the Indians. 

In 1805, through the influence of Laolbwasikaw, the brother 
of Tecvmseh, a large company of Shawanees established them- 
selves at Greenville. "Very soon after, Laulewasikaw ssumed 
the office of a PropJut ; and forthwith commenced that career 
of cunning and pretended <iorcery, which enabled hini to swa\ 
the Indian mind m a wonderful degree 

"Throughout the year 1806 the brothers remained at &r(en 
ville, and were vi^siied by man) Indians from different tribps, 
not a few of whiin b-Lame their follower? Th" Prophet 
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dreamed many wonderful dreams, and claimed to have had 
many supernatural reTelationa made to him; the great eclipse 
of the sun which occurred in the summer of this year, a know ■ 
ledge of which he had by some means attained, enabled him to 
carry convictioa to the minds of mariy of his ignorant foUoOTers, 
that he was really the earthly agent of the Great Spirit. He 
boldly announced to the imbelievers, that on a certain day, lie 
would gire them proof of his supernatural powers, by brining 
darkness over tlie sun ; when the day and hour of the eclipse 
arrived, and the earth, even at mii-day, was shrouded in the 
gloom of twilight, the Prophet, standing in the midst of his 
party, s^nificantly pointed to the heavens aad cried out, " Did I 
not prophesy tvuly 1 Behold 1 darkness has shrouded the sun 1" 
It may readily be supposed that this striking phenomenon, thus 
adroitly used, produced a strong impression on the Indians, and 
greatly increased their belief in the sacred character of their 
Prophet." 

In the spring of 1808, Tbckmseh and the Prophet removed to 
a tract of land, on the Tippecanoe, a tributary of the Wabash. 
From that time till 1811, the brothers were stining up and 
concentrating the Indians, preparatory to the final drama. In 
August, IBIO, Tecumsbh held a Council with Governor Hakri- 
SOB, at Vincennes. The Council broke up with hostile feelings 
on both sides. la July, 1811, the Chief again visited Governor 
Harrison, accompanied by three hundred warriors, but nothing 
resulted from the visit. In October following, Habrison, hav- 
ing warned the Indians to obey the Treaty of Greenville, marched 
up the Wabash. On the 7th of November following, he was 
attacked, by the Indians, at Tippecanoe, and defeated th«m. 

In the commencement of the war of 1813, Tecumseh joined 

the British was in the battle of Brownstown, and commanded 

at Maguaga. In the last action, he was wounded, and vms 
appointed Brigadier General in the British army. 

Death of Tecumsbh.— " Tecomsbh entered the battle of the 
Thames witli a strong conviction that he should not survive 
it. Further flight he deemed di^raceful, while the hope of 
victory in the impending action was feeble and distant. He, 
however, heroically resolved to achieve the latter or die in 
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the effort. Witli this determinatiun he tonk hi': stand among 
his followers, raised the war-cry and boldlj met the enemy. 
From the commencement of the attack on the Indian Ime, his 
voice maa distinctly heard hy his followers, animating them to 
deeds worthy of the race to which they belonged When that 
well known voice was heard no longer above the din of arms, the 
battie ceased. The British troops having already surrendered, 
and the gallant leader of the Indians having fallen, they gav 



td" t 
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the contest and fl I 
the body of his n 
found. They had 
of their men, b 
closed their mor a 

" Thus fell the 
his age. He ma 
high, and with m 
agility and perse < 
was dignified, hi j 
in death, betrayed h 
sterner cast. H d h 
ners, he could n 1 
those who follow 
but when his e ot 
reiterated encroa hm i 
could supply him h fl r 

he governed in the field, so to pres 
who consider that in all territorial 
matists of the United States are 
Indians, will readily appreciate the 
in the death of their champion. Su 
savage, Tecumseh, and such a ma 
ever. He has left a son, who, whe 
seventeen years old, and fought by 
in 1814, out of respect to the mem 
present to the young Tecumseh, a 
nately, however, for the Indian caus 
prospects that Tecumseh, the son, 
prowess, Tecumseh, the father." 
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The Watbb Station, represented in the engi-iving, is three 
and a haK miles west of Springfield, and affords a pleasant 
natural scene. 




The Deep Cut is Si miles from Springfield, and is a- 
of very heavy cutting. 
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The Bhidoe ovek M\d Eubk i-. two miles from Spnngfield, 
and gii es a very pretty ^ lew 




The Crossing of the National Eoab, one mile south of 
Springfield, is another pleasant view. 




SpRiNOFiBLD, — We have now arrived at Springfield, 24 miles 
from Dayton, and 84 miles from Cincinnati. The first Ecitle- 
ment of Springfield was made by David Lowky, of Pennsylva- 
nia, who settled at or near Springfield in 1795. In those days, 
hears, deer, and other wild game were very plenty here. In that 
season, Mr. Lowry and his companion killed seventeen hears, 
and Mr, L. stated, that in his life he had killed 1,000 deer I 
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James Demeft was tlse first pioptietor of the town, which 
was laid out in 1799. 




Springfleld is, as the travellL- , beautiful coun- 
try town, situated on the banhs of Buck creek, (a branch of Mad 
riTer,) and in the midst of a lovely, rolling country. The fol- 
lowing statistics of the town will give the reader a view of 
what his eye has not already informed hira. 

Springfield has a population, by the census of 1850, of 5,108, 
and the township of 2,203 more, making in all, 7,311, quite a 
large place for a county seat, of the interior. There are twelve 
churches in Springfield, making one to each 600 inhabitants, 
viz : three Lutheran Churches, two Presbyterian, three Metho- 
dist, one Baptist, one Episcopal, one Catholic, and one Congre- 
gational. 

There is also a flourishing and well established College, Wit- 
teuburg College, sustained chiefly by the Lutherans, There is a 
High School, a Female Seminary, a Reading Room, two Banks, 
two Founderies, and Oil, Paper, Planing, Saw, and Flour Mills, 
with an extensive variety of stores and shops. 

The National Road pass^ through Springfield. The Mad 
River and Lake Erie Railboad, from Dayton to Sandusky, 
also passes through. The Little Miami Railroad from Cincin- 
nati, also unites here with the Mad River. 

The Springfield abb Pittsburgh Railkoad is in course of 
construction from this place to Delaware. 

The Sprinofield and London Railroad is also constmcting 
to London, (Madison county), by which t 
be made with Columbus. 
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Thus there will be five different routes, by which a person 
may leave Springfield for any part of the Uaited States. In the 
midst of a fertile country, and with all these facilities of loco- 
motion, Springfield will continue to be, as it is, a growing and 
inviting town. We must riow hid farewell, for a time, to our 
companions, in the cars. We have accompanied you through 
as rich a country, by nature, as the world knows of, and we 
leaveyou ill as charming a town as that country has ! Farewell, 
for a time ! 



JUDGE BURNET. 



Jacob Bvbnet (whose residence in Cincinnati is engraved on 
the last page of this work) was the son of Dt. Wu. Bubhet, of 
New Jersey, and born February 33d, 1770. He was graduated 
at Nassau Hall, Princeton— admitted to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, in 1796, and immediately proceeded to 
Cincinnati, where he has since resided. Pot nearly all his 
active life, he was a practising lawyer, but Iws served for 
several years as Judge of the Supreme Court, and as United 
States Senator in Congress. In social, political, and public 
life, he has always been distingubhed — a man of perfect 
integrity and of eminent talents. 

We copy here, two or three paragraphs from "Burnet's 
Letters," written by him for the Historical Society, as an 
illustration of what were the primitive customs — the antiquities 
of the Northwestern States. 

"At that time the Northwestern Territory, so named by 
Congress, included the three northern States on the Ohio riier 
together with Michigan and the Ouisconsin Territory The 
Governor had established four counties, each of which was 
sufficiently lai^e to form an independent State. He had given 
them the names of Washington, Hamilton, St. Clair and 
Knox, in honor of the distinguished patriots of the Eei olution 
whose names they bore, and who probably stood on the scale of 
merit, in the order in which they are named. The seats of 
justice for these counties were established at Marietta, Cincin- 
nati, Kaskaskias, and "Vincennes. Early in 1796, the British 
government surrendered the Northern posts, in pursuance of 
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the tteaty of 1793, to Gedeial Wayne, who Kad been appointed 
for that puipoee. Immediately after that impoxtant event, the 
governor established the county of Wayne, selecting that name 
as a compliment to the brave chief, whose victory, in 1794, at 
the rapids of the Miami of the Lalte, had unquestionably 
Iwsteaed the siurentler." 

Detroit was the county seat of Wayne. 

" If you look at the map of the Territory, and ascertain the 
situation of the seats of justice, in the several counties, as they 
existed at that time, and consider that the country was then an 
unbroken wilderness, without roads, and destitute of a white 
population, eicept in the immediate vicinity of the county 
towns, you will he ready to conjecture, that the le^l business 
of each county, was transacted by such professional men as 
resided in it. Such, however, was not the tact. From the 
year 1796, till the formation of the State government, in 1803, 
I attended the general Court at Cincinnati, Marietta, and 
Detroit, regiUrly, and never missed a term during that period. 
The jannts Between tht^e remote places, through a wilderness 
country, in its primitive State, were attended with exposure, 
fatigue and hazard. We generally travelled in parties of two 
or three, or more, and took a pack-horse to transport such 
necessaries as our own lioises could not conveniently carry; 
for no dependence could be placed for supplies on the route. 
Tliough we frequently passed through Incflan viUages, they 
were too poor to afford assistance. Sometimes we could 
purchase from them small quantities of com for the use of 
our horses, but even this relief was not to be depended on. 

In performing these journeys, either ui summer or winter, 
the traveller was compelled to swim every water-course in his 
route, which could not be forded. The country being destitute 
of bridges and ferries, as welt as roads, we had to rely on our 
horses as the only substitute; and it sometimes happened, that 
(iter swimming a stream covered with iloating ice, we had to 
encamp on the ground for the night. This consideration made 
it common for a person, when purchasing a horse, to ask the 
question, whether he was a good swimmer; which was consid- 
ered one of the most valuable qualities of a saddle-horse. I 
recollect, in tke fall of 1801, on my return, without company, 
from the general court at Marietta, it rained almost incessantly, 
during the whole journey, which subjected me to the neo^ity 
of swimming four or five times on my horse, once at White- 
Oak, with evident peril of life. That stream was higher than I 
have ever seen it before or sine*. The bottom on the east side 
was entirely covered with water. When I came to the edge of 
it, I paused for some time, to ascertain whether the water was 
rising or falling; on being satisfied of the former, i determined 
lo proceed. For the purpose of keeping my papers dry, they 
were taken from my saddle-bags, and tied behind me on the 
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top of my doak. The opposite banli was a bluff, having a 
narrow way cut down to the creek, where the path crossed it, 
for the use of travellers. After estimating the velocity of the 
current as weU as I could, by motion of the drift-wood, for the 
purpose of deciding how far I should enter above the landing 
place, in order to strike, it, I put in with the head of my horse 
a little up-stream, he however chose to steer for himself, and 
made directly for the landing. Being a flae swimmer, he struck 
it at the Idwer point, so as to enable me to grasp a bush, by 
which I was able to assist him in extricating «s both from the 
threatening danger. I rose the bank with a light heart, and 

Ceeded on my way to Williamsbureh, where I swam the 
-fork, rather than wait for a canoe from the opposite side. 
The neit morning, I swam it again near where Batavia now 
stands, and the same dav anived safely at home." 

Of the Pioneers of Cincinnati, Judge Buebet is the oldest 
Statesman ; Dr. Dahiel Drake, the oldest Physician ; James 
Ferouson, the oldest Merchant ; and Nicholas Lonowobtk, 
(founder of the vineyards,) after Judge Burnet, the oldest 
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DaUy, S8.00, Trl- Weekly, SS.OO, Weekly, $2 per annum. 



On tlia aSHi of June, 1S33, was commenoed a naw voliirae of the 
DAILY GAZETTE and of (ho LTBESTr JIALL AiS D CINOINNATI 
WEEKLY GAZETTE. Wo doom it a licting tlmo to moke soma 
taraftrkB as to tlie history of thB papsr, and the history of the North- 
west Territory, wliioh ImB passed Jrom ft Tvilderneas to a country of 
SlaUe, teeming with millionB of populalion, and evidencing a proa- 
porous and enlightened comraunity. , ,. , , 
On the Sth of November, 1193. the first newspapoc was established 
in the Nonh-West Territory, by Wm. Maxwell, and called the UiiUmtl 
of the North Wtii Territoru, as it was indeed a wilderness, without the 
range of dviliiatlon, and within the land of savages. At the time of 
the ostabliehment of tiiis paper, Cincinnati waa in tlie range of the 
Indians, and some are yet amongst us who, when their huts were 
building, watched the woods, rifle in hand, lo keep tho workmen from 
being scalped. Mr, rerausoo informs us, that whiist the ohonpei's 
were cutting down the trees in tha North-East part of the city to l)aiM 
his cabin, corner of Third and Main, he stood aa sentinel, or ranged 
tho foreat rifle in huid. One of the Indians informed a citizen in 
after days, that he used to watch the movemonts of the early settlers 
JVom the hmba of the trees on Mount Adams, - ., . 

The Cincinnati Gazette is a regular desoendant by transfer ot snb- 
scriptJon Ust from this first paper, although the name and immediate 
papers are of subsequent dale ; tfie GiEetfs deriyra ■!" mmohv nripmal 

rir?^„ , , 

us established, 

__ _ _jpuhlicBtlonoftheLibert^ Hall was 

eoronianc^" "a title stilTrOtained" in our Weekly, and by which it is yet 
only known tomany of ourcountryreaders. Onthel5thJuly,lS15,T. 
Palmer oommacced publishing the Gazette ; hot on the 11th December, 
1816, he sold out and united with the Uberty Hall, and thereafter the 
paper was known as the Liberty Hali and Cincinnati Gazette. On the 
Sefii June, 18B7, this city, as yet had no Daily, thongh claiming a pop- 
ulation of 19,000 people. It was su^ested to the propnetors that a 
daily should be issued, and Mobbtb. E. Morgan and his co-partner 
canvassed the city to ascertain whether they could get patrons enough 
to sustain the enterprise, and having obtained in this population oi 
19,000 the number of 164 subscribers to a daily, they commenced pub- 
lishing a Daily, under the abroviation of Daily Cincinnati Gazette, 
and it has contanued till this day. 
The Gazette has now subsonbers who have been regnlar readers 
« the beginning. The changes which have been wrought •" *'— 
utry have boeuTieyond those otlon witnessed by living n 
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oomiog of millions of people, aud tlio moat imporl 
looal lu3tory. Amongst tho events, tliG begiDniiig o. 



an oading editors of tto Gazette, con.- 
t haa been publiahod, have been oompura- 
Y i" a d for some yoara, Imviic G, Burnet, Ksq. 

was odito wiun lie gave ay to B F. Powere, ^brother of the Boulp- 
to ) wiio oont ed until lH2o whan lie was suooeedod by. CharloB 
Hammonl vho oconp od Clie ploea being almoat sole editor, till Ills 
dea b ip I S, 1340 1 a was sacce^ded, at Ma reqnost, made knovFii 
belo e ! loft n by John C 'Wrjelit, tliB present senior editor. 

^\ li li hange of t mo» tos come a. cbance ja the pablisher's- 
By mate lal — a cliango in. the mode of getting ubits, a 
nt n lie B noont ot load g to Batisjy an ouligbtoned and com- 
n cou n ty and a chnnga in esLpoDEa. (Jhongee gonocally 

ag lus th piiblislier as the coat ol a wookly paper, tlis coat of a dally 
paper, nnd tlie coat ef im advertisement Cave oonHnued the aama ; 
although many hundred per c«iM;. of espanao has been addod. Tho 
ori^nal aubaoribors have always pi^d va their gS for tiie Weekly, or 
their SB for the Daily. Some of ttose changes itjcay be intereatiiig to- 

"Wt-oalin it rnbaok into desoriptionftirther than ISOi, when wo find the 
lii till Hdl lasuad from the cost loft of a log-oabin, situaleil on tliB 
alnpi ut tlishiU uboat tmonty feet above ths present grade of the street, 
onLl] ■."It-ii-.t jm 1 of Syoamoie andXliirdstreeta. The pajwr was 
1 il ill u'-woik — editins, oorapoffltion, ja'esa-work, dia- 

(n II I I I Ikctmg.waaohlcflydoiiebySav.Mi. Browne, 

U r preacli and do other jobs. The price of the 

i[ penae about $15> At this lime, wo fliid the 

1 ii tiom London, in three ■montts, and fi'om 

I Tl e favorite route East to the " Old Sottle- 

III IS called by Mr. Pergason, (still living,) wan 

I I rland Gap and the Vir^ia Valley. j?ho 
(.11 I 11 I, havobean oonUnDoas and Bonatnnt. 

II I ,1 lion the first Daily was b^un,. the facilities 
ii. 1 i 1 i j,ii.at — Hew York was a graat way off, and 
miila thi, I lily ir amii c — slow ftod unoertaiii. The axpensea of piib- 
haation about $10 per week, and the ^e Bn:porrojal. In 188G, in 
ordei to show the obanga wronohb, an entire paper of Janaary 11, 
179i, wi' transtorred in a the QazettB, and made them biit fotu ii4id 
line tiiiitli olumiig oi one seventh of the then Daily. If a transfer 
1 1 I 1 t Diily BOold not make much, if any, over 

it Dailv 
I I of go'ting up a paper has been equally 
„i 1 till about ISi), but ona editor was nacesaary, 

Jii 1 'i-Ji'li ofBoa, nooes^ary to keep, to attend to 

i.tistntiitu 11 1 diHtiiKt offlco woiild not pay for itself; Th-3 Gazotta, 
not content with mails, wa? the first, as n regular part of their buai- 
naaa— to rnn an eipiess to ohtam early news. It was continuod till 
the talagraph annulled all such en'srptises. The city changed so 
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rapidly from a village to a grcHt commercial mart, as to roqn'ire e, 
Bpeeial City or Local Editor, and in 1S42, John B, KtiSBell was flret 
detailed on this duty. Sinoo then we Lave bad to have a Commercinl 
Editor, nod tldB braneli of exponee cinbraoos about ono-fiftJi of a)l. 
We bave now about BOO oxohango pap era, and tequire four Editors for 
■foreign news and two City Editors. 
For neat one-fonrth of a — ' — " 



by the Qoaette, and in 1311 the & 
paper. In early times the Gazotto forms wero looked and the papur 
off tlio preas by early bed time— now there is no hour of tbe day or night 
tbat p.:rsons are not at work getting ont the paper. Atone o'clock, A.M., 
- seven hands find ompioymant at the presses whilst one iised to answer, 
Instead of using the cock-loft of a log cabin, with hand press and 
eeso to do tbe edilang, oompoBias, press work and disljibnting, we 
now bare a mx story Suilding fully ocenjriad — seven power pressaa at 
work— printij^, press work, binding, engraving, fee., ifeo. done, 100" 
persons omployoil , and our expenses iu^easod from £30 a wi^ek to over 
|l60 per day. 

Snob are the changes in this foatufe of the bnalneas, and wo mav say 
to the patrons of the GjiaBtte, that the quantity of matter for tha'snmo 
price has duplicated, and the ems of oomposiWon, tlio only tost of the 

1 of roacTmg— has changed sinoo leiB from 24,000 to 95,000. 

" " ' ' ' more than any other of its ootempo- 

a that the city dally papsrs measui-o 



Enqiiirer ^ 22*,00» ■ 



re gratified to Btate that ottr buBioaaa, our elrenlatiou and ad- 

aenta huvo never been greater or better than now. We have 

patrons who have stood by the offioa unwaveringly for half a century, 
and we may say, generally, that wa rarely loso a Bubseribocj and that 
oountinc from niontlia lo months, as far back as onr books aro at hand 
to examine, we find we always have enlarged our list of snbaoj'ibers, 
and our circle of advertisers ; and tbo gain in oar snhsoription list 
daily and weeltly, and of advertisors, has been greater the past sii 
months than over before. 

For the success wbfeh hna attended oter efforts — for tbe confidanco 
an3 patronaga of our friends, we are thankful. To those who are 
interested in the progj'Oss of tliis Eatabliahment — to tha fast iiiands, 
new and old? wlio feel an interest in na, wa have boliovad that tlus 
statauiont was due, and that it might be interesting to oUisrs. Wo 
ehsil' eontlnua to move onward — ahvays imj^ oving ; alwaye moating 
the wishes in view of an anllghtanad aoramnnity as far ns pOEsible J 
always advocating sound printiples, and the interest of the city and 
tbe Wast ; always promoting the WMg canse, as tbo cause of the- 
aouutry ; but not as tbe follower of any man or matt— not influenced 
by temporary exoitemonts— not changing for local influenaes. Wo' 
shall endeavor, as always, to pay raspaat to the opinions of others-, 
and differing, to do so as may be due from eentleiaen to gontlemen, 
Courtflons to all— following the behests and dictations of none. 
CmoiHXATi, July 22, 185B. 
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PART n. 

Descriptive and Illustrative, of the Little Miami, 
the Xenia and Columbus, and the Columbus 
and Cleveland Railways, will be published in 
a few weeks. 



NOTE. — This is one of the sections of the several 
Railroads of Ohio, which will be embraced in the Guide 
Book. It is purposed as fast as the work can be got 
tlirongli tiie press, to embrace all the Railroads of the 
State of Ohio, The sketches of the greater number o 
the roads, are complete, and the others are progressing at 
fast as possible. The engraving and stereotyping, con 
sume much more time than was anticipated. The nex 
section, Cincinnati to Springfield and Cleveland, will bi 
complete in a few weeks, and the others, in their succes 
sive connection, will follow. We are arranging also, for 
the Railroads of Indiana, on account of the connection ol 
these roads with those of Ohio. 

Should this book fall into the hands of any, who see 
errors in the facts stated, we will be obliged for any cor. 
rection. We shall, also, be grateful for any local inci 
dents, in the history of the country along the line of any 
of the Railroads in Ohio and Indiana, built or building. 
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LITTLE MIAMI -COLUMBUS & XENIA-AND 
CLEVELAND & COLUMBUS RAILWAYS 



from Cincinnati to CIcTcland. 



CINCINNATI: 
CINCINNATI GAZETTE COMPANY FEINT. 
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DISTANCES. 



BUFFALO, K. 

AUica and Buffalo B. E. 

Lancaster, 10 

Alden 10 

Darien, 5 

Attica 6 

Tonnavjonda R. R. 

Alexander, 3 

Batavia, 8 

Bym, 1 

Bergen, "? 

Churcliville, 4 

Eochester, H 

Aabarn and Rochester R. i 

Brighton, 4 

Kttsford, 4 

Victor, --IS 

Canandaigua, 9 

Chapinsvule, 3 

Short's Mills, 3 

Clifton Spiings, 5 

West Vienna, 3 

East Vienna, 1 

Oal^s Comets, 3 

Geneva, 5 

Waterloo "? 

Seneca Falls, 4 

Cayuga Bridge, 5 

Auburn, 10 

Auburn aad Syracuse R. 

Sonnet, 5 

Sisaneateles Junction,. . 4 

Elbridge, 1 

Camillus. 8 

, Geddea--- 6 

Syracuse, 3 



Y. TO NEW YORK. 

Syracuse and IJUca R. i 

Manlius, 10 

Chittenango 4 



Wampsville, 3 

OaeidaDepot,-- •••■ ■ ■ 3 

Verona Centre, 4 

Eome, 9 

Otiskany, "? 

Whitesboro', 4 



. 3 231 



Uti( 

Utica and Schenectady B. R. 

Schuyler, 8 239 

Herkimer 7 M6 

LittleFalls, 6 253 

St, Johnsvilie, 10 262 

Palatine Church, 3 365 

Fort Plain, 3 S68 

Palatine Bridge, 3 371 

Spraker's, 3 274 

Fonda, 8 283 

Tribes Hill, 6 28S 

Amsterdam 5 293 

CranesTille, 4 297 

. 3 300 



Schenectady- ■ 

Mohawk and Hudson R. R. 
Albany 16 335 

SteaTiiboat on the Hudson. 
New York, 145 470 

Western R. R. 
Boston, 200 535 
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CLEVELAND TO BUFFALO, N. Y. 

By Steaniboat. jlErie, Pa., 30 107 

Fairport, 30 DuiiMrli, N. Y. 48 155 



CLEVELAND TO PITTSBUEGH, PA. 

Newburgfi, 6 

Bedford, 6 

Twrnsbuigh, 7 

Hudson, 5 

FtanWin Mills, 10 



Edinburgh, ■ 

Frederick'. ■ 
Ellsworth, ■ 
Canfield, ■■ 
Boardman, ■ 



Enon Valley, Pa. . 

Darlington, 

Beaver, 

Freedom . ■ ■ 

Economy 

Sewiclily Bottom, ■ 

Alleghany, 

Pittsburgh, 



CLEVELAND TO TOLEDO. 



Ohio City, 1 

Rockport 7 

Dover, 5 

North Eidgevilie, ■ . ■ ■ 7 

Elyria, 4 

Amherst, 8 

Henrietta 3 



Florence, 3 

Beilinville, • 4 

Milan, ■ 8 

Norwalk; 4 



Monroesville, 4 

Font Corners, 3 

Lyme, 3 

Bellevue, 3 

Ctreen Creek, 10 

Lower Sandusky, ■ . ■ ■ 8 

BlackSwamp, 8 

Woodville, 7 

Stony Ricte, 7 

PeiTjaburah, 9 

Maumce City, ■ I 

Toledo, 10 



COLUMBUS TO PORTSMOUTH. 

South Bloomfleld, ■■■■17 llPiketon, 

Circleville, 9 26 Lucasville, 

ChiUicothe, ■ 31 47 Portsmouth, 

Waveriey, 15 mi 
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CINCINNATI. 

CiNciKKATi is one of the Wonders of the West, Seventy 
years ago, on the site where now is the fifth city of the United 
States, exhihiting all the evidence of high civilization — there 
was a lonely forest, in tlie midst of which appeared a few soli- 
tary mounds— remains of an unknown people. Such a contrast 
is nowhere to be found ; those cities of our country which are 
larger in size, or equally rapid in growth, are all of older date. 
None of so recent origin have such strength and magnitude. It 
is here, then, that we find one of the most striking examples of 
rapid development from the Savage to the Civilized state. The 
natural scenery around — hiils, river and plain, are all associated, 
even in the memory of a single life, with the extremes of the 
wild forest, in the Past, and the thickly populated city of the 
Present, 

At the close of the Revolution, the site of Cincinnati was on 
the war path of the Shawanees, and other Indian tribes, as they 
passed from their settlements on the Scioto and Miamis to the 
interior of Kentucky. The mouth of the Licking, opposite Cin- 
cinnati, was a land mark on their route. Tliere, also assembled, 
in 1780, the army of General Clarke, in the first successful expe- 
dition against the Indians of tiie Scioto, at Chil-li-co-the, and 
Pickaway. It was from a volunteer in that army — a celebrated 
pioneer — Smos KEtrroN — that the county which contains the 
city of Covington, ^vas recently named. Where Cincinnati is, 
there was not then even an Indian village. The only works of man 
seen amidst the solitary forests, were those mysterious mounds 
and solitary ramparts, which indicated a once populous country, 
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but of whose people and character, not a remnant, nor a tradilion 
remains. Lofty trees had grown and fallen upon them, when 
the Shawanee pursued his enemies on the war-path of the Licking ; 
but no voice from those ancient tombs told by whom, or for 
what they were raised ! The shadows of time flitted over them, 
and Mystery returned no answer to the question of Curiosity; 
the Indians seem to have simply regarded them as monuments, 
and beyond that to have had little interest in them. 

After the settlement of Cincinaati, some curious young men 
opened one of the mounds, but found little etcept human bones, 
some pieces of copper, lead, and coal, and some very rude sculp- 
ture.* These monuments and works were situated in the very 
heart of the present city. One mound stood at the corner of 
Main and Third streets, the most valuable lot in the town ; 
another was on Fifth street, below Westeni Row. Between 
Walnut and Race, Third and Fifth streets, was one of those 
circular ramparts, or fortiflcatioaa, as they are usually called, 
so frequently found among, the ancient remains of the West ; 
another was between Broadway and Sycamore, near Fourth. 
These works seem to prove that Cincinnati was, in days beyond 
memory, what it now is: the populous residence of the then 
occupants of Ohio. But between that period and that of the 
white settlers, darkness rests upon all surrounding objects. 
We know that the forest has grown up on these works of an 
ancient people ; and that the city has again replaced the forest, 
and on the ruins of the monuments, built the marts of com- 
merce, and the abodes of civilization ; but of the shadowy space 
between, we have neither history, tradition, nor memory. 

It was nearly ten years afier Geoebe Rooehs Clarke and 
Simon Kemton had crossed the mouth of the Licking on their 
victorious march to the Shawanese towns of the Scioto, that a 
small band of sixteen persons left Maysville, (then called Lime- 
stone,) for the present Cincianatijp. It vras in the cold month of 
December, ITSS. The sky was dark, the rivet was filled with 
tunning ice, and the shores lowered with inhospitable savages. 
Such scenes and dangers, however, were familiar to the hold 
pioneers, and after two or three days struggling in the ice, 
Luni-ow and his companions landed safely opposile the Licking. 

The spot, now Cincinnati, was within the patent of Jobs 

• Drake's •' Ficlnie of CiDclnnaH," IBIS. 
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Cleves Svmmes, who, in the year previous, had issued a pamphlet, 
proclaiming the future settlement of this countrj, and that such 
was the amazing fertility of the land, lie actually believed, it 
was worth a silver dollar per acre! Attracted by such repre- 
sentations, Matthias Desman, of New Jersey, purchased an 
interest in "Symmes' Grant," and "located" the section and 
fractional section, (about eight hundred acres,) on which Cin- 
cinnati is now built. He then sold them to Pattskson and 
FiMOH, and in August, 1788, they agreed to lay out a town. 
Soon after this, however, Filson, who had come out to Ken- 
tucky, was killed by the Indians, and his sliare transferred to 
IsRABi. Ludlow, who thus became the first leader, and pioneer, 
among the settlers of Cincinnati. 

It was a cold season, and Nature was clad in her wildest array, 
when his little banllanded amidst forest trees, under the shadow 
of thtse olden mounds, but there was no shadow on their 
mind The* dreamed of the beautiful future ; a town to be built 
on land that were positively worth a ■silver dollar per acre * 
must cettainl) make the fortunes of all who first adientmed 
Tvithin its golden ).recincts. In their dreams there waa =onie 
thing ot the ludicrous, as well as the sublime Before the> set 
out from the sands of New Jersey the town of their imagination 
must have a name! Filson, one of the original three m the 
project was a schoolmaster, and his genius n as appealed to for 
the much wanted name. The appeal was not m vain he ga've 
a name, in August, 1788, before the settlers had left their 
homes, which was at once unique and ofigmal He caliid 
the embryo town Losantiville ' The name on being analyzed 
is supposed to be made up of four different languagea nameiv 
" L," (Licking,) English — os. Greek — anli Latin — and viUe 
French! It signifies "The town opposite the mouth of the 
Licking," and by this name is spoken of by Judge Simmer It 
seems, however, never to have been giien to the teal town for 
when Ludlow came to survej and record the Milage it was 
called CiNciKHATi.t It commenced with half a dozen log 
cabins, and in 1796 — seven years aftei — was still composed oi 
log cabins, and perhaps a dozen lough frame hoHoes with stjiic 
cliimneys. Not a brick had been seen in the place. 
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In June, 1789, Major Doughty, of the United States Ar y 
arrived at Cincinnati and commenced the erection of a bio 1 
house, called "Fokt Wi^hingtoh," which gave the fi st m 
pulse to the settlement, and was the rendezvous f tl e a ay 
and the United States ofiicera during the next t o fiftee 
years. The early settlers natuially collected around tf lafety 
and society, during the war of the North West. The t mes e e 
wild and daogeious, hut in the "Fort," as in the old Feudal 
Caatle, the brave and adventurous spirits dispelled all thoughts 
of gloom in the bowl, the song, or the dance. Many a gallant 
soldier and courteous gentleman, many a refined and elegant 
lady, gave ae much of charm and zest to this camp in the 
wilderness, as if it had been a court in Europe. Here the high- 
minded Sr. Clair, the heroic Wayne the young and impulsive 
Haheisom, and the faicinating Wilkiwjod and others siiire 
conspicuous in historj formpd a delighttui L.ncle enjoymg the 
pleasures of intellectual and cheerful conver'se Much of the 
history and spirit of that time may be found in the Letters 
of Judge BoBBBT, who having mingled m those scenes and 
events, yet sm-vives to see the Metropolis of t! e West sprung 
up, dream-like, where the mound the forest and the F">rt oiicp 
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FoBT Washihgtos was on the brow of the slight hill, 
separating the upper from the lower plain of the town, and where 
Third street now runs from Broadway to Ludlow street. The 
front parapet was a little south of the south line of Third, and 
the flag-staff was placed at just ahout the intersection of Third and 
Ludlow. From 1790 to the Greenville treaty, in 1795, the settlers 
were obliged to keep close witMn, as near the defences of the 
fort; for the whole neighborhood was scoured with hostile 
Indians. Tliey watched fiwm the tops of the surrounding hills. 
Mount Adams, where the Observatory now is, just to the north- 
east of the site of Fort "Washington, was then an Observatory 
for the Indians, as it now is to the Astronomers. On its lop 
was a lai^ and magnificent oak; in that tree. White Eves, 
an Indian chief, subsequently told a lady in the fort, he had 
often watched, concealed by its foliage, the operations of the 
Garrison. He could see eveiy motion, and knew every thing 
that was going on. Men were cut down in the very precincts 
of the garrison, and the woods resounded with the war whoop 
of the savage, and the wails of the dying. These dangers, 
however, did not last long. The treaty of Greenville, following 
the victory of Wayue, terminated the conflict. Peace restored 
the hopes, and commenced the prosperity of Cincinnati. In 
1805, an emigration from Baltimore gave a new impulse to the 
town, and in 1807, the Surveyor General of the United States 
surveyed into lots the sixteen acres which had been reserved 
by (he Government around Fort Washington, and they were 
sold to individuab at public auction. Strangers who walk up 
the well huilt and spacious "Broadway" — a noble street — 
perceive that at Fourth street it is narrowed down to the com- 
mon width, and frequently ask "Why was this; why not con- 
tinue this broad avenue through the town ? " The truth is, it is 
only due to the Government that there was any street of such 
breadth. The Fort Washington Reservation extended from the 
river, east of the public quay, to Fourth street, and its western 
boundary was Broadway, which the Surveyor General volunta- 
rily made one hundred feet broad. 

The sale of Fort Washington and its lands, in lots, may be 
said to terminate the primitive or pioneer period of Cincinnati. 
Time enough has passed since, (brief as it is in comparison with 
that of older cities,) to mate the reminiscences of that period 
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inte resting, and causing its memorials to be gathered upanAlooked 
upon as antiiiuities ! Tiie laces of the Mounds and Forts were 
ancient and extinct hundreds of years ago. The race of Red 
iUen, old long since, are gone, scarcely rememhered, and 
almost ttaknown to the present inhabitants. And now the 
Pioneers of yesterday are ancient; their grave yards are removed, 
their dwellings have disappeared, their traditions are sought out, 
and the stately mansions of ease and elegance rise where the log 
cabin and the rough frame once were : 

" Time rolla hia oeasoless coarse. The raco of yore, 
M'iio danced oar infancy upon thoir knee, 
And told our marvelling boyhood leg^nd'a el«rc 
Of their strange ventnros, happod by land or een. 
How arc tbey blotted ftom the tblnga that be ! " 
Of the Pioneer period of Cincinnati, enough has been preserved 
in various accounts, to give a very vivid and distinct picture of 
its appearance, manners,. and growth. As we walk round the 
city, the natural turn of the grounds, the curved hills, the flowing 
river, and eyen the present streets, are all so associated with 
what was the Cincinnati of 1790-1800, and what it now is, that 
the story can be read as we go. It is true that the ancient 
mounds are obliterated ; of Fort Washington there is no trace j 
that the alder swamps on the hil! are forgotten, the shades of 
Deer Creek faded like fairy dreams, and the graves of Pioneers 
surmounted with the spires of lofty churches, and the splendid 
maris of merchandize. But yet the ground and the original plat 
of the town remain, and we can retrace the faded picture with 
the colors of memory. 

Desk Creek, of which we spoke, is on the east side of the 
town, and winds round the base of Mount Adams, from vchose 
summit the Observatory is visible from every quarter. The 
traveller who arrives by the Little Miami Eailroad, seeks out 
thecreek, and sees the outlet of the State's Miami Canal, having 
its other extreme at Toledo, on Lake Erie, but looks in vain for 
the creek. The creek is carried through an arched culvert, the 
earth is filled up over, and dwellings and workshops surmount. 
He crosses the mouth on a stone bridge, and usually hastens 
by an omnibus, along Second street, (Columbia,) to one of the 
principal hotels. In doii^ this, he crosses what is called the 
"Third Ward," included between Third street and the river 
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on the lower plain. Nearly every foot of this space is now 
actively employed in business, but the stranger will be surprised 
to learn, it was originally, for the most part, a pond. The pond 
was frozen in winter, and on its ice, the few boys of the town 
foundsport in skating, while in the spring, the wild duck floated 
on its bosom ! Above (on TMrd street,) was Fort Washington, 
while the pond stretched from Broadway to Deer Creek below, 
and the principal part of the town was between Broadway and 
Main street. Deer Creek, a small rivulet, along whose banks 
the Miami Canal may now be seen, was enveloped, on the 
surrounding slopes, with a dense forest. In the spring floods, 
the boys would go up the little stream in canoes and gather 
flowers, or thru w clubs at the turtles, sunning themselves on logs. 
Near Pike street, where are now the fine mansion and beautiful 
gardens of NicaoiAS Lohgworth, Esq., " on the very spot 
where the people now go to watch the unfolding of the night 
blooming cereua, grew the red bud, crab apple, and ^antic 
tulip tree, or yellow poplar, with wild birds above, and native 
flowers l)elow."* Proceeding, on the lower plain of the city, 
by Second or Front streets, we arrive in succession, at Broad- 
way, Sycamore, and Main streets, in front of what is now the 
Public Landing. The landing, which is now so finely paved, 
and gently graded, and which is crowded with the materiels 
of commerce, had then no existence. The common stretched out 
to the natural bank of the river, which was high, steep, and 
crumbling. Under it were moored the flat-bosts or "arks" of 
the river traders, who came from Fort Pitt, Wheeling, and other 
towns, to dispose of their apples, flour, or whisky, below. On 
Front street, near the comer of Sycamore, was the " Tavern " of 
Gripfih Ye ATM an, Esq., the fiist hotel keeper of Cincinnati! 
This worthy man lived to within two or three years since— was 
long Recorder of the county, and died respected—having nearly 
spanned, in his single life, the whole existence of Cincinnari ! 
This hotel often recei ved distinguished guests, whose business 
or curiosity led them through the wilds of the West. In 1796, 
Judge BoENBTT relates,! he met there the celebrated writer and 
traveller, Voihey, who had traversed Kentucky on foot, and 
carried his wardrobe in an oil cloth ! He afterwards published 
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his observations, accompanied by philosophical i-eflectioiis on 
the region of the Ohio. 

Opposite the mouth of Sycamore sti'eet, near Yeatmam's hotel, 
"There was a small wooden market house built over a cove, 
into which pirogues and other craft, when the river was high, 
were poled or paddled, to be tied to the rude columns."* In 
Main street, below the hill, were a few shops, and it was not 
uncommon to see the wolf or panther brought in by the hunters ; 
or, occasionally, as wild men of the woods, looking with curi- 
osity on the habitations and movements of the new invaders of 
their land. 

If the stranger now takes Ms course from the bottom to the 
upper plain, by way of Broadway, he will see that the city 
now covers nearly all the upper plain, and the houses begin to 
ascend the sides, and crown the tops of the hilb. But in the 
days of which we speak, there was scarcely a house in all that 
region. Alone, and surrounded by a garden and open fields, 
was the house of Wiuthrop Saroebt, Esq., Secretary of ihe 
North West Territory, standing on or near what is now Mac- 
alister street. On the other aide of Broadway, between Third 
and Fourth, where are now the elegant mansions of Messrs. 
Shoettberoer, Lawler and others, was a corn-field, surrounded 
by a corn-field fence. Pursuing our way down Fourth street, 
where now the traveller sees the tallest spire in the United 
States, and asks "What church is that?" was the first grave- 
yard, where 

" Each in hia narrow eell forevor laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept," 
Not dti/p, as the poet has it, for in less than a generation since 
the first rude church was there erected, bones of its founders 
have either been removed by their surviving relatives, or scat- 
tered to the winds by thoughtless strangers ! It is but a few 
years since, when the workmen were digging the cellars of the 
houses at the Noith-East comer of Fourth and Walnut streets, 
.large quantities of human bones were disinterred— no friend near 
to recognize them, and neither stone or history to tell who they 

The square between Main and Walnut, Fourth and Fifth 
stre.ets, was originally dedicated as a Public Square. Within 
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Fmar OITOBOH BDILT IN OINOISNATI- 

the angle of Main and Fourth, where the FiTSt Presbyterian 
Church now stands, was erected the first, and at the time we 
refer to, the only church of the village of Cincinnati. It was a 
smaU frame house, and in rear of it, near Walnut street, 
stood some years after, a fmme school house. In process ot 
time as this was a " public square," the County Commissioners 
took possession of the north half, on Fifth street, and there 
erected a Court House and Jail-both, we believe, made of logs 
As time advanced, the school was erected into a college, and 
finally, the large stone building fronting Walnut street, and 
occupied by the Mercantile Library Association, and Merchants 
Exdmnge, was built on the school lot, The Public Square thus 
come into the possession of three corpotation^-the First Pres- 
byterian Society, the CoUege, and the County Commissioners. 
The citiaejis, to whom the square properly belonged, lost their 
rights by non-usance. The County Commissioners removed 
the Court House, and ItiMcd the lots; the Church did the same 
on the Main and Fourth street sides— reserving its own prem- 
ises on the interior ground; the College built the Walnut street 
front, and thus, what was intended for a fresh green, pleasant to 
the tired citizen, has been covered with stores and shops. 
This possession was gredualiy acquired, so that when the cit- 
izeiB began to wake from their slumber, it was too hite ti 
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their rigit, A long controversy ensued, which was decided 
against the city, by lapse of time. In the proceedings, deposi- 
tions of old settlers were taken, which embody aud make per- 
manent the early history of the town. 

In the midst of this square, where the old church stood, rises the 
lofty spire of the new (First Presbyterian) Church, stretching 280 
feet into the sky, and offering to such as are able to attain its upper 
I art, a most picturesqiw and splendid view of the surrounding city. 

But we must return to our walk within the ancient village of 
1800, which, in the darkness of that profound antiquity, ( ! ) 
seems to us something like Nineveh, as we endeavor to disinter 
the mounds, forts, and ancient temples ! 

As the stranger walks two or three squares further, he will see 
the slender towers — imitations of the minarets, or some strange 
architecture — which belongs to the Mechanics' Institute, on the 
corner of Sixth and Vine streets. This building is on the high- 
est lot of the city, and from the hills seems to stand out in bold 
relief. " There," says Dr. Drake, " was part of a wheat field trf 
sixteen acres, owned by Mr. James FeReusoH, (now living,) 
fenced in without reference to the streets, which now cut through 
it. The stubble of that field is still decaying in the soil around 
the foundations of that noble edifice." In this wheat field, we 
terminate our wanderings through the Cincinnati of 1800. To 
the west were mere woods and paths ; to the north. Main street 
was a muddy country road, which soon divided into two — one 
windii^ over the hills to Dayton, the other, aa now, passing 
thtoti^h the valley of Mill-creek, to Hamilton. 

On the 4th of July, 1799, the guns of Fort Washington, at 
morning dawn, poured forth a salute to the last National Anni- 
versary of the 18th ^^ntury. The troops and militia paraded 
under Governor St. Ci.AtB,andjoy, festivities, and sports crowned 
ihe day. The Indian conquest was terminated; Fort "Washing- 
ton ceased to be of consequence; the pioneer village began to 
te a town ; and Cincinnati, the Metropolis of the West, began 
its career of civil and commercial prosperity. 

In the fifty years which have intervened between the village 
ind the present city, there were few events which were not in 
the natural progress of rapid growth, or common to the com- 
1 ercial vicissitudes of the coimtry. There were, however, a few 
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which were peculiar in their character to the natural history of 
this region, and have become memorable in the aanals of the 
city. The first of these were the EAETHquAKEs of 1811-13, 
These came upon the inhabitants with great surprise. There 
were no volcanic mountains within many hundreds of miles, 
and no such phenomena were known to the early settlers. On 
the momiug of the 161h December, 1811, the inhabitants of 
Cincinnati and the neighborhood were roused from their beds 
by a severe shock of earthquake, lasting six or seven minutes, 
the vibrations of which were from the South West to the North 
East. On the 33d of January, 1812, wag another shock, and on 
the 7th of February, another, harder than either. In the mean- 
while, scarcely a day elapsed without evident shaking of the 
eaith. It was ascertained, by an instrument prepared for the 
purpose, that from December to May there was not a day with- 
out vibrations. Agitations were felt at subsequent periods, for 
more than a year, but they gradually wore off, and with the 
exception of two or three very slight vibrations, have not 
returned since. The original seat of these eaithijuakes was 
near New Ibidrid, (Mo.) on the Mississippi, where it changed 
the course of the river, and converted the solid land into pools 
and lakes. 

Some of the shocks at Cincinnati were so vioknt as to shake 
down chimneys and partition walls ! In Willis's Tavern, ort 
Main street, many of the young gentlemen and ladies of the 
town were boarders. When the first shock came, they rushed 
into the street as if the Judgment had come, and many a humor- 
ous story was told at the time — of mammas in their night caps, 
of papas iu their drawers, of maiden beauty unadorned, of bold 
and slashing soldiers pale with fear— as the motley gtoupe of old 
and young were exhibited flying from their beds in the light of 
a December moon, 

In May, 1809, there came through this region, one of those 
ToBBABOES, which in those days were more common than they 
are now, and were often extremely vifllent. This wind, like 
nearly all storms in this valley, commenced in the South West, 
and by half past 1, P. M. of the 28th, became a whirlwind of 
prodigious force — sweeping principally over the eastern part of 
the town. Thi roof of the " Sargent House," as it was called. 
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sfanding alone where Mtwalister street now is, was blown off 
like a sheet of paper, and caried to the plain below ! A new 
brick school house was blown down ; while fences, trees, etc. 
were uprooted and scattered about in every direction. As the 
tornado proceeded eastwardly , it made a clear track through, the 
forest, prostrating at once the lai^est oaks. The road through 
Lebanon and Wilmington was in many places impassable on 
account of the labyrinth of trees thrown across it by the tempe^st. 
Thiss torm ascended the slope of the Alleghanies, in the af teiiioon, 
and in a few hours more passed away to the ocean. 

Another memorable event was the Flooi) of 18^. There 
have been other " freshets" of the Ohio, as high, or nearly so, 
as this, but none which was so injurious, or remarkable in 
its effects. An Indian tradition told of yet higher waters just 
previous to the arrival of the whites; and in December, 1847, 
another occurred, within a few inches of the same height. In 
1832, however, far more damage was done. The water began 
to be high on the 7th of February, and contimted rapidly rising 
till the 19% when it had attained the extraordinary lieight of 
sixty-three feet above low water mark ! Many frame houses on 
tlie banks of the river were floated off, and seen hundreds of 
miles from the place where built on their way to the Mississippi. 
Boats were unmoored, men were drowned, animals were de- 
stroyed, steamers floated over fields ot corn and ran afoul of the 
forest trees. The river Ohio from the surrounding heights, was 
as if an ocean had broken over the country, and threatened 
all the abodes of man. That part of the city near the mouth of 
Mill-creek, was all submerged; the roofs only of the smaller 
houses were to be seen, and the taller ones stood like islands in 
the deep. Steamboats passed up Main to Second street, and 
the great warehouses on the bottom could be reached only in 

This extraflriiinary "flood" is said to Irnve been caused by the 
concurrence of three facta, which can rarely happen at the same 
time. In the first place, the ground was frozen, so that the 
water could not be absorbed by the earth ; then the heavy snows 
of the mountains melted; and lastly, an immense quantity of 
rain fell at the same time. A vast amount of water thus ac- 
cumulated, which, instead of sinking into the earth, was rolled 
off into the Ohio and its tributaries. The ordinary spring 
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floods of the Ohio do not reach any part of Cincinnati; and it 
is only once in ahout twenty years that these gteat floods may 
l(e anticipated. 

The next memoiable event in the history of Cincinnati was 
the invasion of the Cbolera. This was indeed common to 
nearly all the cities and towns of the country, but ihere were 
few which have beea visited so severely, or so frequently. The 
severity of this epidemic here, serves to prove how great and 
perinanent are those causes of growth and prosperity, which 
have been able not only to overcome such disasters, but in a 
very briefperiod to wipe away all traces of their existence. The 
first visit of the Cholera was in September, 1833, which contined 
till the first of December following; its greatest violence being 
in October. In 1833, it returned n'ith less force, and again in 
the summer of 1834. In these three seasons, about 1500 persons 
perished with that disease, (he population being about 30,000 ; 
Uie mortality by cholera wag 1 in 20. In 1&49, sevenl<'e)i years 
efter its first invasion, this destroyer returned again, and with 
great violence ; its prevalence in that season, was chiefly among 
the foreign immigrants; the Germans and Irish. In 1850, it 
again returned, and in 1851, slightly, making in all six years, 
since 1832, in which the cholera has been present. In the 
three last seasons, atiout 7,000 died of cholera, making a little 
more than 1 in 20, or very near the same ratio as before. With 
the exception of cholera, which has pervaded all countries, and 
in some much more fatally, Cincionali has been remarkably 
healthy, having, strictly speaking, no epidemic of any kind; 
fever is not common, and consumption not so freijuent as in 
the Eastern States. 

The Earthquake, the Tornado, the Flood, the Cholera, we.re all 
but temporary disturbances in the course of nature. The first 
occutied but once in half a century, the second but twice, and 
the two last appear but casual visitations of Providence. In 
the meanwhile the village has grown into a town; the town 
into a city, with a suddenness, a power, and a prosperity, 
which have no precedent even, in this prosperous country. 

The LicKiNa Eiver — we have spoken (rf as the war path of 
the Shawanese. This stream has been remarkable for as many 
Indian battles, and scenes of danger and adventure asany other 
locality in the Ohio valley. Daniei, Boobe, the first settler of 
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Kentucky, was the first white man who.-.e enterprise has signal- 
ized the Licking ia history. It was in February, 1778, while 
engaged with a party in making salt, that the hold pioneer was 
captui-ed by the Indiana. They took him to Old Chil-li-co-the, 
on the Little Miami, just ahove the present Xenia, thence they 
look him to Detroit, with a view of selling him (for ransom) to 
the English; hut his captoi^ finally concluded to keep him, his 
virtues haying fairly gained their affections. The following 
account of Boobe and his escape is given in the Western 
Annals : 

"No man could liave been better calculated tliaa Boone to 
disarm the suspicions of the Red Men. Some have called him 
a white Indian, and except that he never showed the Indian's 
hlood-thirstiness wlien excited, he was more akin in his loves, 
his ways, his instincts, his jojs, and hissorrows, to the abor- 
iginal inhabitants of the West, than to the Anglo-Saxon invaders. 
Scarce any other white possessed in an equal degree the true 
Indian gravity, which comes neither from thought, feeling, or 
vacuity, hut from a bump peculiar to their own craniums. And 
so in hunting, shooting, end swimming, and other Shawanese 
amusements, the newly made Indian boy, Boohe, spent the 
month of May, necessity making all the little inconveniences 
of his lot quite endurable. 

" On the 1st of June, his aid was required in the business of 
salt-making, and for that purpose he and his brethren started for 
the valley of the Scioto, where he stayed ten days, hunting, 
boiling brine, and cooking; then the homeward path was taken 
again. But when Chilljcothe was once more reached, a sad sight 
met our friend Dahiel's eyes; four hundred and fifty of tlie 
choice warriors of the West, painted in the most exquisite war 
style, and armed for the battle. He scarce needed to ask whither 
they were hound; his heart told him Booiieshorough ; and 
already, ia imagination, he saw the hlaaing roofs of the little 
borough he had founded ; and he saw the bleeding forms of his 
friends. Could l)e do nothing? He would see; meanwhile be 
a good Indian, and look all ease and joy. He was a long way 
from his Own white homestead; one hundred and fifty miles at 
least, and a rough and inhospitable country much of the way 
between him and it. But he had travelled fast and far, and 
might again, So, without a word to his fellow prisoners, early 
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in the morning of June 16lh, without his biealrfast, in the most 
secret manner, unseen, unheard, he departed. He left his red 
relatives to mouiB his loss, and ovec hill and valley sped, forty 
miles a day, for four successive days, and ate but one meal by 
the way. He found the station wholly unprepared to resist so 
formidaHea body as that which threatened it, and it was a matter 
of life and death that every muscle should be exerted to get all 
in readiness for the expected visitors. Kapidly the white men 
toiled in the summer sun, and through the summer night, to 
repair and complete the fortificatioiis, and to have all as expe- 
rience had shown it should be. But still the foe came not, and 
in a few days another escaped captive brought information of 
the delay of the expedition in consequence oE Boohe's flight. 
The savages had relied on surprising the stations, and their plans 
being foiled by their adopted son Daniel, aU their plans were 
unsettled. This proved the salvation of Boonesborough, and 
probably all the ftontier forts, that the founder ot Kentucky 
was faien captive end remained a captive as long as he did. 
So often do seeming misfortunes prove, in God's hand, our truest 

In 1779, an expedition was made by the Licking, to tlie 
Indian towns, which failed ; and in 1TT9, a body of 600 Canadi- 
ans and Indians made an expedition up the Licking. It vras in 
consequence of repeated incursions on the settlements of the 
Licking, that Clarke made that successful attack on the Indian 
towns of the Miamis, which, for a time relieved Kentucky. 

"An ex;pedition which had been i tie ne' hho hool of 
Lexington, where the first permanent imp o net*.-we nad 
in April of this year, (1779,) upon its retu n me to I e 01 o 
near the Licking, at the very time that Colon 1 Rodoers and 
Captain Behham reached the same point o tb a up 1 e 

river in boats. A few of the Indians were se by 1 on 
mander of the little American squadroi n a the nouth of the 
Licking ; and supposing himself to be f upe o n nu be s 
he caused seventy of his men to land, intend g to s in m d the 
savages ; in a few moments, however. 1 e found h vas h nself 
surrounded, and after a hard fought battle, only twenty or twenty- 
five, or perhaps even fewer, of the party were left alive. It was 
in connection with this skirmish that a coincidence occurred 
which seems to belong rather to a fanciful story than to sober 
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history, mA which yet appears to be well auihenlicated. In 
the party of whites was Captain Robert Benham. He was one 
of those that fell, being shot through both hips, so as to be 
powerless in his lower limbs; he dragged himself, however, to 
a tree-top, and there lay concealed from tiie savages after the 
contest was over. On the evening of the second day, seeing a 
raccoon, he shot it, but no soooer was the crack of his rifle 
heard than he distinguished a human voice, not far distant; 
supposing it to be some Indian, he reloaded his gun and pre- 
pared for defence; but a few momente undeceived him, and he 
discovered that the person whose voice he had heard was a fel- 
low sufferer, with this difference, however, that both his arms 
were broken ! Here then were the only two sun-ivojs of tlie 
combat, (except those that had entii-eiy escaped,) with one pair 
of legs and one pair of arms between them. It wil! be easily 
believed that they formed a co-partnership for mutual aid and 
defence, Benham shot lie game which his friend drove to- 
wards him, and the man with sound legs then kiclsed it to the 
spot where he with sound arms sat ready to cook it. To pro- 
cure water, the one with legs took a hat by the brim in his 
teeth, and walked into the Licking up to his neck, while the 
man with arms was to make signals if any boat appeared in 
sight. In this way they spent about sis weeks, when, upon the 
37th of November, they were rescued. Behham afterwards 
bought and lived upon the land where the battle took place ; 
his companion, Mr. Bdtldr tells us, was, a few years since, still 
living at BrownsriOe, Pennsylvania." 

Clarke was a remarkable man, whose memory is yet renowned 
in the West. His knowledge of Indian character was perfect, 
while his self-command and conrage were unrivalled. The fol- 
lowing scene, characteristic of the man, is said to have taken 
place at Fort Finney, mouth of the Great Miami, and is fiom a 
late work by Judge Hall : 

" The Indians entered in a disorderly and disrespectful manner; 
the comraiesioners, without noticing the disorderly conduct of 
the other party, or appearing to have discovered their meditated 
treachery, opened the council in due form. They lighted the 
peace-pipe, and after drawing a few whiffs, passed it to the 
chiefs, who received it. Colonel Clarke then rose to explain the 
purpose for which the treaty was ordered. With an unembar- 
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rassed air, with the tone of one accustomed to command, and 
an easy assurance of perfect security and self-possession, he 
slated that the commissioneis had been sent to ofFer peace to tlie 
Shawanese ; that the Preside t h d no w' h fo continue the 
war; he had no tesentinent to gratify and f the red men de- 
sired peace, they could have it on ea o abl terms. ' If such 
be the will of the Shawaaese, he on lud d It some of their 



" A chief arose, drew up hi fall p rson t ts full height, and 
assuming a haughty attitude, tl w h s ye on emptuously over 
ra and their small retinue, as if to measure their 
n comparison with his own numerous train, and 
then, stalking to the table, threw upon it two belts of wampum, 
of different colors — the war and the peace belt. 

" ' We come here,' he exclaimed, ' to offer you two pieces of 
wampum ; they are of different colors ; you know what they 
mean ; you can take which you like ! ' and turning upon his 
heel, he resumed his seat. 

" The chiefs drew themselves up, in the consciousness of 
having hurled defiance in the teeth of the white men. They 
offered an insult to the renowned leader of the Long Knives, to 
which they knew it would he hard to submit, while they did 
not suppose he dare resent it. The council-pipe was laid aside, 
those fierce wild nien gazed intently at Claske. The Americans 
saw that the crisis had arrived; they could no longer doubt that 
the Indians understood the advantage they possessed, and were 
disposed to nse it; and a common sense of danger caused each 
eye to be turned on the leading commissioner. He sat undis- 
turbed and apparently careless until the chief who had thrown 
the belts upon tlie table had taken his seat ; then witli a small 
cane which he held in his hand, he reached, as if playfully, to- 
wards the war belt, entangled the end of the stick in it, dreiv it 
towards him, and then with a switch of the cane threw the belt 
into the midst of the chiefe. The effect was electric. Every 
man in the council, of each party, sprang to his feet — the savage 
with a loud exclamation, ' Hugh ! ' — the Americans in expecta- 
tion of a hopeless conflict against overwhelming numbers. — 
Every hand grasped a weapon. 

"Clabke alone was unawed. The expression of his coun- 
tenance changed to a ferocious sternness, and his eye flashed, but 
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otherwise he was unmored. A hitter smile was perceptible 
ott his compressed lips, as he gazed upon that savage band, 
whose hundred eyes were bent fiercely and in honid exultation 
upon him as they stood like a pack of wolves at bay thirsting 
for blood, and ready to rush upon him whenever one holder than 
the rest should commence the attack. It was one of those 
moments of indecision when the slightest weight thrown into 
either scale will make it preponderate; a moment in which a 
bold man, conversant with the secret springs of human action, 
may seize upon the minds of all around him and sway them at 
his will. 

" Sucha man was the intrepid Yirginian. He spoke, and there 
was no one bold enough to gainsay him — none that could 
return the fierce glance of Ms eye. Raising his arm and waiving 
his hand toward the door, he exclaimed : ' Docs ! too may oo ! ' 
The Indians hesitated for a moment, and then rushed tumultu- 
ously out of the council room."* 

The stranger, who in this sketch we supposed to be looking 
upon the Cincinnati of 1800, clustered round Fort Washington, 
and half hid amidst the thick forests of the Miamis, now looks 
upon the busy, active, populous, animated Qubeh of the West, 
resting upon the bosom of the Ohio, spreading out over hill and 
plain, absorbing the commerce of millions, erecting the labora- 
tories of art, and connecting herself by these rail-cars, with 
distant States, and attracting the inhabitants of distant lands! 
Let ns suppose this stranger to have actually seen, (as some 
now living have done,) the inllags of Cincinnati, and returning 
after half a century, to behold it now. On yonder hill, where 
White Byes watched from his tree-top the soldiers of Fort 
Washington, rises the Obsbkvatohy, having one of the finest 
telescopes in the world — standing, in fact, as the " Light House 
of the Skies." Where the "corn field" was, on Broadway, 
rise the splendid mansions of taste and wealth. Where the 
"wheat field" was, on Sixth street, is the Mechanics' Institute, 
dedicated to knowledge and science; where the village school 
house was, rises the massy structure which contains the Mer- 
cantile Library and the Merchants' Exchange; where the "ponds" 
were on the bottom, are long ranges of stores, and factories, 
and founderies. Ail around are thronged streets, and the loud 
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roar of business. The slow and narrow ark has been supplanted 
on the water by the swift and splendid steamer ; the wagon, by 
the coach ; the mud road, by the railway ; and in one word, 
the forest gloom, the wigwam, and the cabin, have, in a few 
short years, disappeared before the advancing light of a gorgeous 
and brilliant civilization, soon to be exhibited in yet more 
striking manifestations. 

The traveller may feel curious to know something of the 
atcual progress of Cincinnati, and something of the most inter- 
esting/acts in its present condition. Of these we can give only 
a bird's eye view, aad that in the dry form of statistics, and 
The growth of Cincinnati, for the last half century. 
Is rate of increase is denoted in the following table : 



1800 500 

1810 2,320 1,820 360 

1820 S,602 7,232 314 

1830 21,831 15,229 158 

1&40 46,333 21,507 87 

1850 116,108 69.170 150 

Calculating the growth of Cincinnati, both on its increments 

and also its per centage of increase, the result will give 236,000 

for the population in 1860, and make it the tMrd city of the 

American Union, Looking to all the elements of progress now 

at work to increase its business and add to its attraction, this 

estimate is not extrava^nt. 

To the above table of population we add one of tlie growth 
of the northern suburbs, or what were the northern suburbs in 
1840. Since then, what are now denominated the 11th and 12th 
Wards have been cut off from Mill-creek township. The com- 
parison of population in the suburbs is as follows, via : 

Mill Creek Township, - - - - 6,249 6,267 

Eleventh Ward, ------ ) lo^-jc 

TweUthWard, - - \ ^■'"''*'' 

Total, - G,24'J 
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Tills suburb has heretofore increased at the rate of 300 per 
cent., and, at this rate, thei-e will be in I860, nearly 100,000 
inhabitants north of the city line ia 1840 ! A general idea of the 
business of Cincinnati may be obtained from the following 
statistics : 

1. Value of Makufaotured Articles and Indus- 

trial Production- ■ ■ S55,0i7,000 

2. EspoETS of strictly Domtstic Pwduce 1610,000,000 

of Southern Productions 4,500,000 

of MerchandiseandManufactures-. 36,500,000 

Total $51,000,000 

3. The Impokts may be taken as, in general, equal to the 
exports, or at least but little less. 

The Trade of Cincinnati may be estimated in the aggregate, 
as nearly or quite equal to one hundred millions of dollars. 

As an example of the manufacturing industry of this western 
city, take the following values of some of the leading articles 
manufactured for general distribution, and not including any of 
those, such as carpentry, brick-laying, baking, etc., -^riiich are 
only local. 

Mandfactore op Iron, of all yarleties $5,547,900 

Cloth and Clothing 4,427,500 

Leather 2,589,650 

Wood and FuRNiruKe 3,356,890 

Grease and Oils 4,545,000 

Alcohol AND LiqttoBS 4,191,920 

CoppEE AND Tin 515,000 

Animal Meats 5,895,000 

Books and Publications-' 1,246,540 

Cars and Cahbiagrs 355,937 

Chemicals ■ 226,000 

Flotjb and Feed 1,690,000 

Tobacco 931,000 

Steamboats 488,000 

White Lead 385,000 

Miscellaneous 458,000 

Total ©35,840,337 

These, as the list shows, do not include the value of merely 
mechanical labor employed In the city. 
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4. Chubohbs ahb Keligiods Establishments. — About one- 
tkird of the inhabitants of Cincinnati are Roman Catholics, who 
have come from Europe, immigrants in this country. Of these, 
two-thirds are Germans, who have brought their religion and 
their language with them. Another large body of Germans ace 
Lutherans, more than one-half of wliom are Rationalists. Six 
German Lutheran churches are of this description. The Irish 
are neatly aU Roman Catholics. The Welsh (of whom there 
are three churches,) are Presbyterians and Methodists. Tlie 
American churches aie divided ainong the usual Protestant 
denominations. The following table shows the number of 
churclies in each sect, viz : 

Episcopalian, - - - - 5, Roman Cathtjhc, - - 11, 
Presbttbriau, (nllltinds,) 19, Methodists, (allkinds,) 22, 
Baptists, (all kinds,) - , 12, Lutheban, (all kinds,) 10, 
Fbiebbs, ----- 3, German Reformed, - 2, 
swedebboboiams, - - 3, unitarians, - - - 2, 
Universalists, - - 2, Uniteii Brethren, - 1, 

HeBEEW SlBtAOOOUBS, - 4, SECOND AdVENT, - - 1, 

At the present time, the whole number of churches and re- 
ligious inatitulions exceeds 100. The proportion between the 
great divisions of reli^ous persuasion is estimated thus : Prot- 
estants, 62 per cent; Roman Catholics, 35 per cent; a«d Jews, 
3 per cent. The number of foreign immigrants is 46 per cent, 
and of Americans 54 per cent. It follows from these two 
statements compared, that 8 per cent of tlie poi>ulation are 
foreign Protestants, and that tbe foreign Catholics are to the 
foreign Protestants as 35 to 8, and 3 per cent are Jews. Of all 
'the foreign immigrants, therefore, just tkree-fowrths are Roman 
Catholics, 

Schools and Educatioh.— Cincinnati has had a high reputa- 
tion for its elementary schools; so much so that many families 
have removed to the city from interior counties, solely to enjoy 
the benefits of the public schools. These schools are free and 
give a good common education. There are also many excel- 
lent private institutions, and the Roman Catholic churches have 
a system of parochial schools. In addition to this there are 
Female Schools, Academies, and Colleges; besides. Commercial 
Institutes, Orphan Asylums, Libraries, Medical Colleges, Law 
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SchcKjls, etc. h wh I th ^ic ly p f 

instruction wll ytb )dtC t dta 

cheap rate. Chpbol f tulnt ylsobehd d 
there are grea f 1 f i p rs f d t 1h th 1 

Strangers and tiz 

The statist! fhlAl dCllg t<? 

Cincinnati, ai as t 11 w 

Public Sch 1 1 n 13,^ 

Parochial & h 1 1 4b 4 494 

Priyate Schools, jO 100 A,MQ 

Colleges, 3 15 403 

Medical Colleges, 4 20 450 

Mercantile Colleges,---. 4 12 250 

law School, 1 3 40 

Theolo^calSchoob,---- 5 7 100 

Colored Schools, 3 9 360 . 

Totals, 102 352 20,837 

More than twenty thousand youth are there aimually instructed 
in Cincinnati, in various branches of education, and as the time 
usually allotted to ebmentary education is much less than that 
within which the law limits public education, in that period 
there is a succession of pupils. It is probable that nearly all 
the youth of Cincinnati are more or less taught in its schools. 

CoMMEHciAL INSTITUTIONS. — Banks, Insuiftnce Offices, Private 
Banlsers, the Merchants' Exchange, the Mercantile labraiy Asso- 
ciation, Commercial Colleges, and all the associations for the 
convenience and promotion of commercial interests, which, are 
found in any city, exist also in Cincinnati, The city has lieen, 
and is yet deficient in banking capital, in proportion to the 
wants of trade. As a consequence, money is in active demand, 
and the rate of interest high. The disadvantage to the commerce 
of the city is great, but the profits of business, the sale of do- 
mestic products, and the flourishing condition of manufactures, 
have rajAdly accumulated the wealth of the city, and there is 
among flie citizens a large class of wealthy men. The value 
of property exceeds sisity millions of dollars, and the annual 
accumulation is at least a tenth part of that. Should its present 
prosperity continue, die wealth of Cincinnati will, in a few 
years, equal that of New York. 
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Public ajsd Chahitable Ihstiiutiobs, — A portion of these 
we have already mentioned. There are others of a protective 
and charitable nature, in which a sttanger will feel interested. 

The House of Eefuge is one of these. This is about two 
miles out of tlie city, and is an institution for the reclamation 
of youth, of both seses, who are eitlier viciously inclined, have 
committed small ctimes, or are in dangerous ways, without 
friends. It is an interesting place, and worth a visit. 

The Commercial Hospital, was oiigiaally intended for toat- 
men, for whom an allowance is made by G-overnment ; but has 
gradually become a depository of all the sick poor, who, having 
no other shelter, are here cared for by the Township Trustees. 
In consequence of the deficiency of Lunatic Asylums, ahout 120 
lunatics ate annually maintained in the Hospital. Women, 
also, are taken there to lie-in. Patients of all other kinds are 
also taken there, especially strangers. Mote tlian three thousand 
persons are provided for annually, in this institution. 

The Wmow's Home, on Mount Auburn, is a new charity, in- 
stituted originally as a home for respectable and aged females. 
The building has just been erected, and it promises to he useful 
and beneficent. 

The Obphan Asylums are live in number and contain foui 
hundred inmates. One is American Protestant, one German 
Protestant, one Colored, and two Eoman Catholic. 

The HoTEi. FOR Invalids is a private institution for the 
reception of patients, who having no home, and unwilling to 
go to the hospital, may here have comfortable attendance and 
physicians, in comparative retirement, 

Tbmpehanoe, Masonic, and Odd-Fellows Societies are nu- 
merous, and have large halls in different parts of the city. 

A stranger, who visits Cincinnati, may, if he pleases, find 
much to interest and occupy Mm. If he desires to read in 
quiet and comfort, few places in the United States afford a 
better selection of either books or newspapers, than may be 
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found in the beautiful libtavy room of the Mercantile Lifaary 
Association, Walnut, between Fourth and Fifth streets. If 
he loves the Fine Arts, the Galleries of Paintings, of which 
there are two, will amuse him for a few hours, and he 
may also step into the studios of seA^ial who are no mean 
Artists. If he loves Music, there is scaEcely an evening without 
a concert. If he would attend church, there are those of all 
denominations, who will make himi welcome to a seat. Finally, 
if he be a lover of scenery, and the beauties of nature, he has 
only to walk or ride over the neighboring hills to behold the 
most charming views, and delight his eye with the most varied 
landscapes. From Mount Adams, where the Observatory stands 
sentinel of the sTsies ; or Mount Auburn, where picturesque gar- 
dens and sloping hills are all around, or on the Vine street sum- 
mits; or OT«i the' hiUs of Mill-creek; or of Kentucky, beyond 
the river; every where, and all around, the environs of Cincin- 
nati are flUed with beautiful and picturesque sceues. In this 
respect, there is scarcely a town in the United States which equals 
it. The graceful cuives of the surrounding hills, and the gentle 
windings of the Ohio have supplied the elements of great love- 
liness in scenery. Travelers from Europe and America have 
been alike delisted with the aspects of Nature and Art, pre- 
sented by ths environs of Cincinnati. The stranger, who 
remains move than a day, will scarcely be just to himself who 
does not take an opportunity to ride over the hills and villages 
which surround the plain of the city, 

St. Peter's Cathebkal, on Plum street, between Seventh 
and Eighth streets, is one of the most beautiful and imposing 
buildings in the Western country. It is built in the most 
chaste style of Grecian aschitecture-. Its lofty spiie uiaes 275 
feet in height, and its base is a fine portico and colonade-. la 
the rear is the home of Archbishop Porcell and his subordinate 
Priests. It is built of gray limestone, and has an appearance 
of both solidity and grandeur. 

Having now dwelt for a time on the village of 1800, as well as 
the city of the present, and glanced at some of its events, its 
history, and reminiscences, we must bid farewell to the Queen 
of the West, and hasten with our traveler up the Valley of the 
Miami. 
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Little Miami Eailkoab. — We are now about to start fot 
Cleveland. The Queen City is behind us, Tte Forest City 
is before us. One is on the banks of the beautiful Ohio, the 
other on the shoi-es of the beautiful Lake. Both were but 
yesterday covered by the dark and shadowy forest. To-day, 
one is the Metropolis of the West, and the other a bright and 
prosperous city, amidst a smiling land! How mutable is every 
thing in these changing scenes of Time ! We are now in the 
Golden Age. We are bringing out picture after picture, in the 
brilliant colors of civilization. Bnt, how brief a space since 
the red Shawanee sat under the lofty oaks upon these hills ; and 
how brief may be the time, in which we shall I'each the prema- 
ture old age of declining empire ! Wever mind — its our business 
8S good travellers, not to settle the destinies of the world, or to 
moralize on its changes, hut to make ourselves comfortable, and 
enjoy the scene. There is much to enjoy. We shall cross the 
whole of Ohio, and see its three largest towns, with forest and 
field, waving corn, green grass, country farm houses, town boxes, 
and railway stations. AU this we must do in thirteen hours! 
Only think of it. Two hundred and fifty-four miles in thirteen 
hours ! There goes the whistle ! 

Before we take note of anything else, let us Lon&ider how we 
are going, The Little Miami Eailwat is the first railway 
made west of the mountains, and therefore deserres a little 
notice. It was in the year 1836, that several pullic «ipiiited 
gentlemen, of Cincinnati, planned a system of Railroads fiom 
Lake Erie to Charleston, South Carohna—a giand chain 
which now wants but one link in Kentucky to complete 
it. At that time the Legislature of Ohio granted a chaiter 
for the Mad Kivet Railroad from Sandusky to Dayton through 
Springfield. They also granted a charier foi a Railroad fiom 
Cincinnati to Springfield, to connect wilh that called the 
Ijttle Miami Railroad, because 't f Uo v fo early the whok 
distance the valley of that stream Tl fi s mvev of the load 
was made by Professor 0. M M el whose report was. 
entirely satisfactory. The fit an al s o however prevented 
even its commencement, till afte he law of lb37-38 lending 
the credit of the State to ra 1 al ompan s gate it a new 
impulse. In 1839, an estima e of s eo was made bj R M 
Shoemaker, Engineer. And, soon aftcrwarih the work wa^ 
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commenced In 1841 the flihi foi teen iril t Milf rl xis 
complete 1 an i th luuning of railwdj caii* oi t of L neinnati 
Wdi. deemed one of the wonleis of Ihe day To be sine the 
raila being the ild flat bar the cars bounded about as if they 
were a ^itage coach But there was the smoknig ioLOmotive 
and the winder was leally areomphshed In three oi lout 
more years the entire line was tinished but not till 1851 was 
llie T Rail fullj laii and the laitle Miami Raiiroal made 
complete in all its parts It had thus taken fmrteen years 
to finish a railway of eighty four miles in length m a State 
where more miles ot Railway are now m<ide or making than in 
any State of the Union At about twenty fo r years from the 
flrot settlement of Ciocmnati the first steamboat commenced 
running In about foily yean the first turnpike was made 
and laJiftyAwo ytar^ the flrat locomotive began to run 

The Little Miami Eailwaj is n dw united with the Xenia and 
Columbus Railway, so that both lilies are tun, as one, from 
Cinncinnati to Columbus. The following statistics will give an 
idea of the prindpal business features of the work : 

L. M. Railroad, Cinciitnati to Senia ■ - ■ 64^ miles. 

" " Xenia to Springfield 19 " 

" " Xenia to Columbus 54 " 

" " Cincinnati to Springfield 83J " 

" " Cincinnati to Columbus I18J " 

We are about to take the Columbus route indicated in the 
last distance. 
The actual cost of construction to Springfield ■ ■ ■ 83,389,000 

Actual Receipts in 1851 487,000 

Expenses of Running, &c 190.000 

Net Proceeds 297,000 

Actual Profit on Actual Construction, 13 per cent. 
As, however, $1,100,000 of the cost was loans, 

at 6 per cent., making the interest 66,000 

The actual profits on the stock of $1,189,000 was 19 per cent. 
There is probably no Railioad in the United States which has 
yielded a larger profit than Uiis. 

The Fheigut Depot, on the left, is a very large one, being 
about 300 feet in length; and so great is the business of the 
Road, that it must soon be enlarged. The Passenger Depot is 
not yet built, the one we are in being merely a tempomry shed. 
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CiNf [Hs \i W ATER Works — On oui ri^ht p ui ng 1 rlh its 
dark smoke i the Sleam Machinery Forcing Pumps, Sec., of 
the Cincinnati Water Works 

The following are the principal elements of interest in the 
operations of the Water Woikf 

Three Steam Bn^nes, with Forcing Pumps, which force into 
the Reservoir ahove 5,000,000 gallons in 13 hours. 
Eeservoir — 368 feet long, 135 feet wide, and 33 feet deep. 

Capacity of Reservoir 5,000,000 gallons. 

Daily Water Consumption of City 2,300,000 " 

Iron Pipe 50 miles. 

Hydrants 7,000 

Cost of Water Works $800,000 

Income - ■ ■ - ■ 75,000 

The Reservoir is on the hili side, just to the left, built of 
immense walls of limestone. Iron pipes, of various sizes, cairj- 
tlie water to every part of the city. It will be observed that the 
Reservoir contains about double tlie supply required for daily 
consumption, and the working power of the piunps is competent 
to keep it full. Hence there is the most ample supply for fires 
and all extra demands. 

These two views, the one looking up the river, showing 
Jamestown, on the Kentucky side of the river, are as beautiful 
as can be any where seen by the traveller, in early morn. ' In 
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the view of Jamestown, we see Mt. Tusciilum, in the distance. 
The other Tiew, bolting towards the city, is fully equal to this. 




Jambstowk is a little Village, about three "miles from the 
Depot, on, a projecting curve of the Kentucky shore. It was 
commenced, but three years Mnce, and has now probably a 
thousand inhabitants. This is thought by most persons to be one 
of the most beautiful bends on tie Ohio Eivet. The town looks 
bright and new, while all around it are green lawns, and wood- 
crowned hills. The Ohio continues its curve to the south for 
several mOes, making rather more than a semicircle; so that 
from twelve miles above Cincinnati is only six miles in a direct 

Fendlbton and the Car Depots. — Three or four years since, 
the Company found it necessary to erect extensive depots and 
workshops, out of the city, and they are seen on the left hand. 
There are the most ample accommodations for this purpose 
built in the most substantial manner. The town around is 
really Ftltok, a corporate suburb of Cincinnati ; but the new 
village, built below the Depot, is called Pehbleton, from a 
distinguished citizen of Cincinnati. 
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b ^..^XU — 1 ...„.„.te. ,^ Jl t^..^ of the world; 

but he W> whom we allude, was Senator ftom Ohio, in 1803-8, 
and in some inysteiious way, became iuvolved in the ill-fame 
of Burr's conspiracy.- He was an eminent citizen of the North 
Western Territory, and extensively engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness. His home was on the side hill near where we are. 

TuacuLTiM is on the hill side and top, just to our left, as we 
turn into the valley of the Miami. The traveller will see it 
inclosed with heavy stone walls, some vinej^rds, and extensive 
peach orchards. In good years (which is but one in three) 
the Cincinnad market gets some of its finest fruit from this 
orchard. The property belongs to Nicholas. Longworth, Esq., 
who has reclaimed the land from barrenness and made it fruitful. 
The top of this hill has been visited by vast numbers of citi- 
zens and foreign travellers. The many and exiensive curves 
which the Ohio river makes, vary and beautily the scenery. 
From the foot of Tusculum, we see the commencemenl of the 
bottoms of the Little Miami, and lookijig towards the city, we 
have many views of Fulton and Cincinnati, as gren over the 
point of tlie Kentucliy plains. To the right, on the point of 
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the hill, we see, on Mount Adams, the Observatory, the corner 
stone of which was laid by John Uuihcy Ad«ms, in 1843, oii 
his first and only visit to this section of tbe West. This is 
one of the many views which may be seen, as the cars progress 
between the City and Pendleton Depot, where tbe train is 
hitched to the fast locomotive, a dbtance of three miles. 




- » 




TIBW_OP PUI/TON, FROM MOUNT TDBaULUM. 

Olb Columbia was on the bank of the river to our right, as 
oui track curves to the left. There was the first settlement of 
Cincinnati. There the great city was intended to be, but is not. 
Some new houses are springing up, however, and it will soon 
be a suburb, and really a part of Cincinnati. 

The Columbia settlement was made by Mr. Stubs and iwenty- 
sii other persons, on the 18th of November, 1788. They built 
a block-house, named the town Columbia, and prepared for a 
winter of want and hard fighting. But they weie agreeably 
disappointed. The Indians proved friendly, and they got along 
very well together. But a new and unexpected enemy arose, 
wMch terminated the hopes of a city at Columbia. This was 
the flood. The water rose so high in January, 1789, that but 
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one house escaped the deliige. The solcliecs were obliged to 
tdlse refuge in the loft of the block-house, and finally in a boat. 
That flood destroyed the hopes of making the City of Ohio Valley 
at Marietta, Columbia, m North Bend, and determined its poet" 
tion at Cincinnati. Since the city has almost reached Columbia' 
it has begun to grow, and, as it is only niidev water at very high 
floods, it will probably become a flourishing suburb. 




The Old Baptist Buetiho GnotrKn, apjeaffi on a rising knoll, 
just to the right, as we have fairly turned the hill. This is the 
oldest burying ground in the Miami country. The foUowiiig 
account of the settlement and the bttrying ground is given by 
the late Oliver M. Svekcer, who was there as early as in 1790. 

"It is, peihaj«, unknown, to many, that the hroad and extensive 
plain stretching along the Ohio from the Crawfish to the mouth, 
and for three miles up tlie Little Miami, and now divided into 
farms, highly cultivated, was the ancient site of Columbia, a 
town laid oat by Major Benjamin Stites, its original proprietor ; 
and by him and others was expected to become a lai^ city, the 
great capital of the West. From Crawfish, the small creek 
forming its north-western boundary, more than one mile up tlie 
Ohio, and enlending back about three-fourths of a mile, and Mf 
5l m 
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way up the high hill which formed a part of its eastern and 
northern limits, the ground was laid otf into blocks, containing 
each eight lots of half an aca«, bounded by streets intersected at 
tigtt angles. The residue of the plain was divided into lots of 
four and five acr^, for the accommodation of the town. Over 
tills plain, on our arrival, we found scattered, about fifty cabins, 
flanked by a small stockade nearly half a mile below the mouth 
of the Miami, together with a few block-houses for the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants, at suitable distances along the bank of 
the Ohio. 

"Fresh in myiemembrancCiS the rude log house the first hum- 
ble sanctuary of the first settlers of Columbia standing amidst 
the tall forest trees, on tl e heautif il knoll whe e now (1834) is 
a grave-yaid, and the nnns of a Biptist meeting house of later 
years, There, on the holy Sabbath we were wont to assemble 
to hear the word of life; but our fathers met with their muskets 
and rifles, prepared for action, and ready to repel any attack 
of the enemy. And while the watchman on the walls of Zion 
was uttering hia faithful and pathetic warning, the sentinels 
without, at a few rods' distance, with measured step, were now 
pacing their walks, and now standing, and with Strained eyes 
endeavoring to pierce through the distance, carefully scanning 
every object that seemed to have life ot motion. 

The first clergyman I there heard preach was Mr. Gaho, 
father of the late General Gako, of this city, then a captain, and 
one of the earliest settlers of Columbia. Never shall I forget 
that holy and venerable man, with locks white with years, as 
with a voice tremulous vrith age, he ably expounded the word 
of tcitth. 

" I well recollect, that in 1791, so scarce and dear was flour, that 
the little that could be afforded in families, was laid by to be used 
only in sickness, or for the entertainment of friends, and although 
corn was then abundant, there was but one mill, (Wickehham's) 
a floating mill, on the Little Miami, near where Tobpin's now 
(1834) stands : it was built in a small flatboat, tied to the bank, 
its wheel turning slowly with the natural current running 
between the flat and a small pirogue anchored in the stream, 
and on which one end of its shaft rested ; and having only one 
pair of small stones, it was at best barely siifficient to supply 
meal for the inhabitants of Columbia and the neighboring famr 
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ilies; and sometimes from low water antl other unfavorable 
circumstances, it was of little use, so that we were obliged to 
supply the deficiency from hand-mills, a most laborious mode 
of grinding. 

" The wintev of 1791-2 was followed by an early and delightful 
spring; indeed, I have often thought that our first western 
winters were much milder, our springs earlier, and our autumns 
longer than they now are. On the last of February, some of the 
trees were putting forth their foliage ; in March, the red-bud, 
the hawthorn, and the dog-wood, in full bloom, checkered the 
hills, displaying their beautiful colors of rose and lily, and in 
April, the ground was covered with May apple, bloodroot, gin- 
seng, violets, and a great variety of herbs and flowers. Flocks 
of paroquets were seen, decked in their rich plumage of gre«n 
and gold. Birds of various species, and of every hue, were 
flitting from tree to tree, and the. beautiful redbird, and the 
untau^t songsters of the West, made the woods vocal with their 
melody. Now might he heard the plaintive wail of the dove, 
and now the rumbling drum of the partridge, or the loud gobble 
of the turkey. Here might be seen the clumsy hear, doggedly 
moving off, or urged by pursuit into a labored gallop, retreating 
to his citadel in the top of some lofty tree; or approached 
suddenly, raising himself ei-ect in the attitude of defence, facing 
his n m nd ' ' t' PP 1 ^'^ ^^ timid deer, watch- 
es g din aroused from his thicket, 
gra w d g ft n pping, erecting his stately 
h d m g g ^^' <"■ snuffing the air to 
as ta h m p ging off, clearing logs and 
1) h u d ta g his pursuers. It seemed 

n ily p d =e, b j.p ehension of the wily cop- 

perhead, who lay silently coiled among the leaves, or beneath 
the plants, waiting to strike his victim ; the honid rattlesnake, 
who, more chivalrous, however, with head erect amidst its 

mp la prep Id p T f g 1 w'th th 

se h ra pp sed h m d g nd h 
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'^At this deiigluful season, the inhabitants of aur village 
went fortii to their labor, inclosing their fieWs. which the 
spring flood !iad opened, tilling their ground, and planting their 
corn for the next yeai's sustenance. I said, went forth, for their 
principal cora-fleld was distant from Columbia about one and a 
half miles east, and adjoining the extensive plain on which the 
t)wu stood. Tint large trict of alluvial ground, still known 
by the name of Turkey Battom, and which, lying about fifteen 
feet below the adjoining pSain, and annually OTerflowed, is yet 
v3rj fertile, was laid off into lots of flve acres each, and owned 
by the inhabitants of Columbia; some possessing one, and 
others Iwo or mote lots; and to save labor was enclosed with 
one fence. Here the men generally worked in companies, ex- 
changing labor or in aljoininK fields, with their fire-arms near 
them that in case of an attack they might be ready to unite for 
then common defence Heie their usual annual crop of corn, 
Itom ground veiy ordinarily cultivated, was eighty bushels per 
at re dnd some lots, well tiUed producetl one hundred, and 
in veiy favorable seasons, a hundied and ten bushels to the 
acre An inhabitant of New Englaad New Jei'sey, or some 
portions of Maryland would scarcely think it credible, that in 
hills foiu feet apart weie four or fi^e stalte, one and a half 
incho in diameter, and fifteen feet in height, bearing each two 
01 thiee ears, of coin of \\liich some were so far from the 
ground thit to pull them an ordinary man was obliged to 
stand on tiptoe 

Newtowh. — Eight miles from Cincinnati, across the Miami, 
and just visible through the trees, is the village of Newtown, a 
small town, amidst the wide cornfields of the Miamis. Two or 
three miles beyond that, as the workmen were cutting a turn- 
pike road through the edge of a small hill, or mound, they dis- 
inten-ed a lai'ge quantity of human bones. They were the skulls 
and bones of hundreds of men, indicating, doubtless, that there 
had been a great battle between some of the Indian tribes. 
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liver, IS called Montauk. On your north are hills, and beyond, 
as you will see, in passing, the Railway goes along the banks of 
the river. AD in all, this is as pleasant a scene, combining 
town and country, as we shall see. 

Cleemokt Co«kt¥. — MiKord is in one edge of Clermont 
county ; and, as we shall pass (after crossing the Miami) a short 
■ distance in it, we may as well look at its characteristics now. 
Clermont is well watered by the East fork of the Little Miami, 
and its tributary streams. On the south side it has a boundary 
oa the Ohio river, of twenty-five miles, and contains numerous 
villages and fertile lands. Its statistics a.re as follows: 

Surface 450 square miles. 

Acres 288,000 acres. 

Production of Com, estimated 1,500,000 bushels. 

Production of Wheat 500,000 " 

Cattle, 11,127 

Horses • ■ 7,969 

Swine 38,477 

Assessed Value of Property $6,853,594 

Population ■ 30,500 

Average Value fo a Family of Six 

Persons $1,375 

There is not so much bottom land in this county as in some 
we shall see nor is there aa good a cultivation in all parts 
Yet, taken as a -nhole Clermont is a fertile and prcipeious 
county 

Little Miimi Ri\er — BmDiE — 18 miles from Cincinnati 
46 from Xenia Since lea^ ing Columbia foi the last twelve 
miles we haie been moving along the banks of the Miami 
This stream is rapid in its course very ■winding and is jet 
shaded for most of tie way with native trees The farmers m 
this country seldom cultivate lands down to the waters edge. 
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The consequence is, ihere aie few green swards on 
banks, and they generally appear ragged and bushy. 




The Little Miami rises in the southwest part of the county of 
Madison, turns to the north, and after traYersing portions of 
the counties of Clarli, Greene, Warren, Clermont, and Hamilton, 
joins the Ohio, seven miles aljove Cincinnati. It is a remarka- 
bly useful stream, having on its waters upwards of «xty mills, 
besides other factories. We shall now make its acquaintance, 
for nearly its whole extent. We here cross it on a bridge, and 
the stream mvist be looked for on the left hand. 

Lovelasd's — 23 miles from Cincinnati, and 415 from Xenia, is 
a new village at the mouth of O'Bannlon creek and the junction 
of the Hillsborough Railroad. As it is eight or ten miles from 
other towns on the Kailroad, it will probably make quite a 
flourishing village. 
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The HiLi«B0K0t7GH Eailroaa branches off here, and goes to 
the thriving town of Hillsborough, the county seat of Highland 
county. The road is 37 miles in length, passing through Blan- 
chester and Ljachburgh. Highland is one of the best grain 
counties of the State, and an extensive railroad business is 
already commenced. The Hillsborough Company has a charter 
to extend its road eastwardly to the Ohio river, and siurveys of 
the route have already been made. 

Warhem Coukty Lise.— After passLag O'Bannion cieek, we 
are in the county of Warren, a rich and fertile county, having 
much that is interesting, both in its material and its personnel. 
At present we will sketch its physical features. Warren is the 
only county, excejit Hamilton, which is in the valleys of 
both the Great and Little Miamis. While its main body is 
intersected by the Little Miami, one coiner of it, at the town 
of Eranklin, lies on the Great Miami. The former stream flows 
through it for thirty-five miles. In addition, its tributaries, 
Todd's Fork and Cannon's creek flow through the eastern part 
of the county ; so that there are few bodies of land, of the same 
extent, which are so well watered, and afford such extensive 
corn bottoms. The following are the statistics of Warren, for 
1851: 

Surface 400 square miles. 

Acres of Land 256,000 
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Acres cuUivateii in Corn 42,323 

Production of Com-. 1,757,409 Ijushcls. 

Average Crop of Corn, per acre- ■ - ■ 43 " 

Acr^ cultivated in Wheat 25,990 

Production of Wheat 447,042 " 

Average Crop of Wheat per acre- ■ ■ 17J " 

Number of Horses 8,313 

" of Cattle 12,340 

" of Swine 28,305 

" of Sheep 2I,6&3 

Assessed "Value of Property 18,303,334 

Average Value of Property for each 

Family of 6 persons i81,606 

In the northern parts of Wan-en are extensive settlements of 
Q,ualiers, and these with Jei^eymen and their descendants, 
make up the largest part of the inhabitants. There are many 
thriviirg towns in this county, of which Iiebanon. Waynesville. 
Franl i n Morrow Dee fie d a Ma a he cl ef 




MoRBj« Hit^E AM) Mill — ■. mil., fo i C iia , 3SS 
from Xenia. If the traveller will, after reaching 35 miles fronj 
Cincinnati, keep a watch on the opposite bank of the river to 
the left, he will see a lai^ flour mill, and just above it a plain, 
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frame, unpainted house, standing amidst tiees, with the hills 
back, and perhaps half a mile heyoad, a bridge, which appears 
in the distance. This plain, frame house should he regarded, by 
the passing traveller, with as much veneration, as if it had 
been the home of a Hampdeh, a Hehry, or a Madisos; for 
here lived, during near half a century, one of the most upright, 
disinterested, useful, and yet uiipre lending statesmen of oui 
country ; one of those who laid deep and solid the foundations of 
our Republican greatness. 

Jeebmiah Moekow was born in Pennsylvania, about the 
commencement of the Eevolutionary vrar, and settled in the 
Miami country about 1798-9. He died in 1S52, having been 
for half a century one of the most eminent, and useful men in 
the State and nation. 

In November, 1803, he was a member of the State Conven- 
f n f om the then county of Hamilton The Convention was 

n p aed f thirty five members from nme countie'! (there are 
1 1 seien) and the Constitution was inade in thirty 

1 1 It -nas the most entirely fiiee hbeial unreatrictiie m 
t m t t the time m the United &fatp= It remained till 

IS51 wh n the Innovating spmt of the age change 1 it foi one 
1 1 is « tamly no better In 1803 Mohrow was elected to 
Congress, in the House of Eepresentativea where he remained 
till 1813, the sole Itepre'ientative from the State of Ohio which 
has now twenty one Representatives m that House In 1S13, 
MoRfiOW took his seat in the United States Senate, where he 
continued till 1819. In 1823, Morrow was elected GEovemot 
of Ohio; re-elected in 1834, and terminated his office by con- 
stitutional limitation, in 1836. In the year 1828, the Miami 
Canal was commenced, and a celebration took place, at Middle- 
town, at which Governor Mosrow, Governor Clihtoh, of New 
York, and other gentlemen attended. We well remember 
seeing the stalwart arm of Morrow strike the first spade into 
the earth. He was no holiday man, but one of the rugged 
farmers of the land. 

In 1841, Morrow was again elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and finally left Congi-ess in 1843. At that time, he 
became President of the Little Miami Railroad Company, and 
remained so till its completion. His last public otRce was that 
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of President of The Society for the Education of Female 
Teachers. It will he seen that Mobrow was twenty j'ears in 
Congress, four years Governor, several years President of the 
Kaiboid Company, hesides performing many other important 
puhlic functions. In fine, it may be said, that Mobrow was 
all his life one of the Elders of the Republic; a granite pillar, 
in the social and political edifice. His manners were plain, 
his person of middle height and of strong, ru^ed features; his 
character was remarkable for its uprightness, simplicity, and 
purity. He was a man of piety, of patriotism, of good will, 
and of good works. Such was one of the founders of Ohio ; 
and yonder, in that plain, unpretending mansion did he long 
live under the native oaks, and on the green turf of the Miami. 

In 1895, (while Ctovernor,) Mosrow was visited hy -his 
Highness the Duke of Sixe Weimar, who gives the following 
account of him and his mansion ; 

"The dwelling of the Governor consisis of a plain frame 
house, situated on a little elevation not far from the shore of 
the Little Miami, and is entirely suirounded hy fields. The 
business of the State calls him once a month to Columbus, the 
seat of government, and the remainder of his time he passes at 
his country seat, occupied with farming, a faithful copy of an 
ancient Cincinnatus ; he was engaged at our arrival in cutting a 
wagon pole, but he immediately stopped his work to give us a 
hearty welcome. He appeared to be about fifty years of age ; 
is not tail, but thin and strong, and has an expressive physiog- 
nomy, with datk and animated eyes. He is a native of Penn- 
sylrania, and was one of the first settlers in the State of Ohio. 
He offered us a night's lodging at his house, which invitation 
■we accepted very thankfully. When seated round the chimney 
fire in the evening, he related to us a great many of the dangera 
and difficulties the first settlers had to contend with. We spent 
our evening with the Governor and his lady. Their children 
are settled, and they have with them only a couple of grand- 
children. When we took our seats at supper, the Governor 
made a prayer. There wis a Bible and several religious books 
lying on the table. After breakfastinfj with our hospitable host 
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Foster's Crossings — 36i miles ftom Cincinnati, and 38 miles 
from Xenia. This is only a station, but one ivhich tttTorda 



quite a pretty little vie 
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Deebfield — 33 miles from Ciin,iiinaii en I 32J fiom \enra 
is, for a new county, vather an old town It waa laid out in 
1795, and foi a long time wm a fiontiet town In cnnsec[uence 
of being on low ground, subject to inundation Deerfteld ha'- 
not ilourished mucli. It is seen on the opposite side of the 
river, and is connected with the station by a bridge 

This is the station for the IjBbanon passengers foi whom a 
coach is in waiting. Lehinoii is the count) seat of Wairen 
county, a smart town of near 3 000 inhabitant'! It w as 'lettli'd 
but s short time after Deerfleld. 

Among the eavly settlers was Capt. Eobert Benham. He 
lived ill a double cabia, about a mile below Lebanon, on what 
is now known as the Feainey farm, where he died a few years 
ptevioiB to the late war. He was one *f a party of seventy 
men, who were attached by Indians near the Ohio, opposite 
Cincinnati, in the war of the Revolution, ths circumstances of 
which here follow from a published source : 

"In the autumn of 1779, a number of keel boats were 
ascending the Ohio undet the command of Maj. Rodoebs, and 
had advanced as far as the mouth of Licking without accident. 
Here, however, they observed a ie^^- Indians standing upon the 
extremity of a sandbar, while a canoe, rowed by three others, 
was in the act of putting off from the Kentucky shore, as if fott 
the purpose of taking them aboard. Eodbbks immediatelj- 
ordered the boats to be made fast on the BLentucky shcwe, while 
the crew, to the number of seventy men, w«l! armed, cautiously 
advanced in such a manner as to encircle the spot where the 
enemy had been seen to land. Only five or sk Indians had 
been seen, and no one dreamed of encountering more than 
fifteen or twenty enemies. When Robgehs, however, had, as 
he supposed, completely surrounded the enemy, ajid was pre-- 
parii^ to rush upon ihem, from several quarters at once he was 
thunderstruck at behoiiMng several hundred savages suddenly 
spring up in front, rear, and upon both flanks 1 They instantly 
poured in a close discharge of rifles, and throwing down their 
guns, fell upon the survivors with tlie tomahawk! The panic 
was complete, and the slaughter prodigious. Major Eobgebs, 
together with forty-five others of his men, were quickly de- 
stroyed. The survivors made an effort to regain their hoate, 
hut the five men who had been left in charge of them, had im- 
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mediately put off from shore in the hindmost boat, and tlie 
enemy had already gained possession of the others. Disap- 
pointed in the attempt, they turned furiously upon the enemy, 
and aided hy the approach of darkness, forced their way through 
their lines, and with the loss of several severely wounded, at 
length effected their escape to Harrodsburgh. 

" Among the wounded was Captain Robert Bekhah. Shortly 
after breaking through the enemy's line, he was shot through 
both hips, and the bones being shattered, he fell to the ground. 
Fortuaately a large tree had lately fallen near the spot where 
he lay, and, with great pain he dragged himaiK into the top, 
and lay concealed among the branches. The Indiana, eager in 
pursuit of the others, passed him without notice, and by mid- 
night all was quiet. On the following day, the Indians returned 
to the battle ground, in order to strip the dead and take care of 
the boats. Bewham, although in danger of famishing, permitted 
them to pass without making known his condition, very cor- 
rectly supposii^ that his crippled lege would only induce them 
to tomahawk him upon the spot, in order to avoid the trouble 
of carrying him to their town. He lay dose, therefore, until 
the evening of the second day, when perceiving a raccoon 
descending a tree, near him, he shot it, hoping to devise some 
means of reaching it, when he could kindle a lire and make a 
meal. Scarcely had his gun cracked, however, when he heard a 
human cry, apparently not more than fifty yards off. Supposing 
it to be an Indian, he hastily reloaded his gun, and remained 
silent, expecting the approach of an enemy. Presently the 
same voice was heard again, but much nearer. Still Behham 
made no reply, but cocked his gun end sat ready to fire as 
soon as an object appeared. A third halloo was quickly heard, 
followed by an esclamation of impatience and distress, which 
convinced Behham that the unknown must be a Kentucfcian. 
As soon, therefore, as he heard the expression, " whoever you 
are, for God's sake answer me ' " he replied with readiness, and 
the parties were soon together Behham, as we have already 
observed, was shot through both legs! the man who now ap- 
peared, had escaped trom the same battle with both arms 
broken! Thus each was enabled to supply what the other 
wanted. Behham having the perfect use of his arms, could load 
his gun and kill game with great readiness, while his friend 
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haying the use of his le^, could kick the game to the spot 
where Bekham sat, who was thus enabled to cook it. When 
no wood was near them, his companion would rake up brush 
with his feet, and gradually roll it within reach of Beuham's 
hands, who constatitly fed his companion and dressed his 
wounds, as well as his owa — tearing up both theit shiris for 
that purpose. They found some difftculty in procnting water 
at first, but Behham, at length, took his own hat, and placing 
the rim between the teeth of his companion, directed him to 
wade iuto the Licking, up to his neck, and dip the hat into the 
water (by sinking his own head.) The man who could walk, was 
thus enabled to bring water, by means of his teeth, which 
Benham coold afterwards dispose of as was necessary. 

" In a few days they had killed all the squiii'els and birds 
within reach, and the man with the hi'oken arms was sent out 
to drive game within gunshot of the spot to which Benham 
was confined. Fortunately, wild turkeys wei'e abundant in 
those woods, and his companion would walk around and drive 
them towards Bbbham, who seldom failed to kill two or three 
of each flock. In this manner they supported themselves for 
several weeks, until their wounds had healed, so as to enable 
them to travel. They then shifted their (quarters, and put np a 
small shed at the mouth of Licking, where thev- encamped nntil 
late in November, anxiously expecting the arrival of some boat, 
which should convey them to the Falls of the Ohio. 

" On the 27th of November, they ohserved a (latboat moving 
leisurely down the nvpr Behham hoisted his hat upon a stick 
and hallooed loudly for help The crew, however, supposing 
them to be Indians— at least suspecting them of an intention to 
decoy them ashore, paid no attention to their signals of distress, 
but instantly put over to the opposite side of the river, and 
manning every oar, endeavored to pass them as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Benham beheld them pass with a sensation Wrdecingon 
despair, for the place was much frequented hy Indians, and the 
approach of winter threatened them with destruction, unless 
speedily relieved. At length, after the Iwat had passed him 
nearly half a mile, he saw a canoe put off from its stem, and 
cautiously approach the Kentucky shore, evidently reconnoiter- 
ing them with great suspicion. He called loudly upon them for 
assistattce, mentioned his name and made known his condition. 
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After a long patley, and many evidences of reluctance on the 
part of the crew, the canoe at length touched the shore, and 
Besham and his friend were taken on board. Their appearance 
excited much suspicion. They were almost entirely naked, 
and their faces were garaished with six weeks' growth of heard. 
The one was barely able to hobble upon crutches, and the other 
couldmanagetfl feed himself with one of his hands. They were 
taken to Louisville, where theit clothes (which had been canied 
off in the boat which deserted them) were restored to them, and 
after a few weeks' confinement, both were perfectly restored. 

"Behham afterwards served in the northwest throughout the 
whole of the Indian war— accompanied the expeditions of Har- 
MAK and WiLKiNsojT, shared in the disaster of St. Clair, and 
afterwards in the tciumph of Wavne." 

Warren county, and particularly Lebanon, has been distin- 
guished by some remarkable men who have adorned their 
country's history. Among these is Johh McLeah, now one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Coiui. of the United States. Judge 
McLean is a native of New Jersey, whence his family emi- 
grated to Kentucky. He came to the Miami country about 
fifty years since. In 1806, we find him setting up the " Western 
Star," (still continued,) a political newspaper, in the town of 
Lebanon. The paper was originally of Jeffeisonian politics, 
and is now Whig. Mr. McLsab stood high in popular estima- 
tion, for, in 1813, we find him elected to Congress, (in the 
House of Representatives,) where he remauied till 1816. 

In December, 1833, he was appointed by Mr. Monroe, Post 
Master General, and was continued by Mr. Adams, through 
his administration. In March, 1839, he was appointed by 
President Jacksoh, one of the A^ociate Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which important position 
he has now remained twenty-three years. It is now nearly 
forty years since Johk McLean entered public life; he has 
uniformly performed hie duties with credit, dignity, and the 
public satisfaction. He has sustained the character of a pure, 
upright, and irreproachable man. In his person, Jwdge McLean 
is tall, well proportioned, with high brow, open countenance, 
and robust frame. In his private life, he is amiable and excel- 
lent; a distinguished member of the Methodist church, and a 
practical Christian. 
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Tlie Hon. Thomas Cobwik, Secretary of tlie T easury i~ an 
otl of 1 e distinguished citiz tL ba H b 

bel eve Kentucky, but cam ly t Oh Bj p fets 
la ye andaoeloqueatone, he ea ly g g d p bt 1 

bB da memberof the Legislatui ly h fi j 

S ce ti a he has been, aim t 11 th t n p bl If 

Electel to Congress, in 1831, f m th 1 t p d f h 
coun es of Warren, Clinton, dHgllih m 1 tl 
Ho ise of Representatives till 1840 I ha y h 
ele ted Governor, in which pla h herv 1 1 11 1842 wl 1 
was defeated by Mr. Shaknoh seq f th p p 

Iftrity reflected upon him by the g ti b q 1 

as it was popularly termed, of h hers f the Legi ! t 

In 1845, he was elected to the U t d St St 1 1 
remained, till 1851. On the d h f G IT h 

appointed Secretary of the Tre si y b M F m I 

said by many that lie was to d 1 f 1 

ofhce. But the reverse is the f t H ) p 1 f tl 

most iadustiio^s public officer j^l I h fl 

an orator, however that he has q dlbty Itl tl 
of his eloijuence, he is more lik b s tha y in 

tlmt time. His speeches areflifwthm y d 

gorgeous descriptions. Whoei will 1 h p h 1 1 d 
in the Senate, on the Mexican war, will fiiid it one of the finest 
specimens of American eloquence. There are in all our annals 
but three or four examples of eo well sustained and flnished 
orations as that. Mr. CoHwm, it must be remembered, was in 
a small minority ; the great body of politicians and people being 
for carrying on the war. His speech on Mr. CtAyioN's Com- 
promise Bill, in reference to Mexican Territory, w£^ also a very 
complete argument. 

Mr. CoRwiH is in person tail, stout, and of a dark, swarthy 
complexion, from which he is called, by the people, "Black 
Tom." His countenance is capable of the greatest variety of 
expression, and no man in tlie United States equals him in the 
power of gesticulation, and pantomime. In his manner and 
character, he is social, amiabb, courteous, upright and sagacious ; 
a great favorite with, his friends, and popular with the people. 

The Honorable Thohas E. Eosa, of Lebanon, was also an 
able man, who represented his district, in Congress, from 1819 
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to 1825, and gave one of the two votes in Con<Te=s from this 
State for Jacrsoi, 

We might pursue this episoUcal. biogta).hv fa thcr lut we 
ate conflned to the line of the Eiihoad and no^ we t e tatt 
leaving the Dceifield station behni 1 

MoEHow — 37 miles from Cincinnati and 27J fiom Xpnia ib 
just before us. It is a handsome i illaj,e oi some 800 inhabiants 
situated at flie mouth of Todd e Fork of the Liitle Miami 
Before the Eailway came there i as no Milage at all here 
and now, what a thnving viOage is here Todd s Fotli nses 
on the table land of Clinton counts and after running some 
twenty-flve miles becomes a tributary of the Miami at this 
point. 




The cut repressnis a view ona mile, below Foi-t Ancient, 
where, in order to praserve the cutvc, the road has been cairied 
near to the middle of the Miami river. The work is well done, 
and the bmk firmly sustained. We hive not in this work, or 
any of the others on this line, any of those bold structures of 
the architect and engineer, passing over precipices — up moun- 
tains, or traversing rapid flowing rivers, such as are seen on the 
Erie or North River railroads; but we have a contiaued suc- 
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cession of beautiful views— houses, ricli lands, and thriving 
villages in the prospect, relieved ty streams of water turned 
into active use. From the curve at Columbia, the course of 
the toad to near Xenia winds up along the Little Miami 
river, and running along the margin of that stream reveals a 
continued succession of views, which are not surpassed hy those 
on the Mohawk, in New Yorls. The Miami has considerahle 
fall nd t each short distance a slight dam b thrown across to 
b a n a f 11 of water for a paper-mill, flour-mill, or other man- 
f which, for their products, find a ready market in 

G nn . One of the many of these views we give in the 
an d it. The cuntry on either side of thi-i road and hor 
d n n this river, i=i beautiful— undulating— luxuriant The 
p d s of Bgricultute aiP continually incieasmg, undei the 
bea ft al influence of this road— which hy afTording a meai^ of 
[eedl btaining a retdy and certain maaltet has advanced 
many hu dted fold the price of land— added many hundred 
f Id h number of the population and is now by lenution 
ap g 1 e atlvantage by continual increa'se of nay fie „ht and 

P <^ S ■ .... 

"V^ eno view of Fort Ancient— nn enterprising, improTing 

pl the opposite sideareseen several mills of importance— 

f hem a paper-mill of unpretending appearance, but wliich 

a for the Cincinnati raarliet, a very large amount of 

p pe D wh mount of grain is turned 

[i It mbe f hogs ore fattened and 

h C ket, will be seen. The 

I i g fg "■l>'<^h ""'^ ^'"il^ )■*'' "'"• 

[J p 1 the heat and dust of 

C h p I by many anglers and 

FoBT Ancient— 43 miles from Cincinnati, 31i from Xenia. 
This is a name given, from one of the most remarkable ancient 
fortifications in America. Unfortunately the traveller can see 
nothing of it from the Railway. On the right hand is a public 
house, with the sign, " Fort Ancient," and behind, a range of 
quite high hills. The ancient Pott is on a plain, running back 
from the summits. No engineer of this day can select a position, 
or arrange the works with more skill, than that vras selected 
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and built by its foundeis. The Miami liver was in front, to 
which ran a rivulet above, and a rivulet below — each with high 
banks. Between these was built the Fort, with parapets on 
the river, and tlie creek; so that the position was really open 
on only one side— the east — and there it was well fonifled. 
The following description is by Caleb Atwater, and published 
in the Arckteologia Americana: 




•' The fottiiication stands oa a plain, nearlj horizontal al 1 1 
336 feet above the leTel of the river, teiwen two 1 anchp 
with very steep and deep banks. The openings in the walls 
are the gateways. The plain extends eastward along the Stat<- 
road, nearly level, about half a mile. The fortification on all 
sides, except the east and west, where the road runs is sur 
rounded with precipices nearly in the shape of the wall The 
wall on the inside varies in its height, according to the shape 
of the ground on the ontside, being generally from eight to ten 
feet; but on the plain, it is about nineteen and a half feet hiaji 
inside and out, on a bas» of four and a half poles In a few 
places it appears to be washed away in gutters male bi water 
collecting oa the inside. 

" At about twenty poles east from the gate, through which 
the State road i-uns, are two mounds, about ten feet eight inches 
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high, the road iiraning between them nearly equidistant from 
each. From these mounds are gutters running nearly north and 
south, that appear to be artificial, and made to communicate 
with the branches on each side. Northeast from the mouads, 
on the plain are two loads, each about one pole wide, elevated 
about three feet, and which run nearly parallel, about one-fourth 
of a mile, and then form an irregular semicircle around a small 
mound. Near the southwest end of the fortification there are 
three circular roads, between thirty and forty poles in length, 
cut out of the precipice between the wall and the river. The 
wall is made of earth. 

" Many conjectures have been made as to the design of the 
authors in erecting a work with no less than 58 gateways. 
Several of these openings have evidently been occasioned by 
the water, which had been collected on the inside until it over- 
flowed the walls and woi'e itself a passage. In several other 
places the walls mi^t never have been completed. 

" The three parallel roads, dug at a great enpense of labor, 
into the rocks and rocky soil adjacent, and parallel to the Little 
Miami river, appear to have been designed for persons to stand 
on, who wished to annoy those who were passing up and down 
the river. The Indians, as I have been informed, made this use 
of these roads in their wars with each other and with the whites. 
Whether tliese works ell belong to the same era and the same 
people, I cannot say. but the general opinion is that they tlo. 
On the whole, I have ventured to class them among " Ancient 
Fortifications'" to which they appear to have higher claims 
than almost any oth^i, for reasons too apparent to require a 

" The two parallel lines are two roads very similar to modern 
turnpikes, and are made to suit the nature of the soil and make 
of the ground. If the roads were for foot races, the mounds 
were the goals from whence the pedestrians started, or around 
which they ran. The area which these parallel Vails en- 
close, smoothed by art, might have been the place where games 
were celebrated. We cannot say that these works were de- 
signed for such purposes; hut we can say, that similar works 
were thus used among the early inhabitants of Greece and 
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CoBWi — jO n lie liu i Cin iimti id lli Irum Xeiiia, is 
the Station for Wayaesville, a neat and handaome town, seen 
to the left, on tlie bank of the Little Miami. This town and 
neighborhood is mostly settled by members of the society of 
Friends, of whom there are many through this section of coun- 
try. Waynesville has near a thousand inhabitants. It has two 
Friends' meeting houses, one Methodist church, and Mveial 
mills and factories. 



Grbehe Couhtv Line— 54 miles from Cincinnati, and lOJ from 
Xenia. Greene couaty, upon which we are now about to enter, 
is one of the best districts, hoth in land and population, in the 
United States. It is healthy, thriving and productive, and inhab- 
ited by an intelligent and religioiis people. It is most admira- 
bly watered, having, on the north-west corner, Mad river, 
through the midst, the Little Miami; in the north-east, Massie's 
creek, and, on the south-east; Csesar's creek. The land is high, 
and generally level, except where it gradually descends to the 
water courses. It has quarries of marble of a bluish cast, about 
four miles from Xenia, and the best of limestone, of which 
K quanf ities of lime are made for the Oinciimati market. 
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The statistics of Greene county are as follows ; 

Surface 400 square miles. 

Acres of surface 356,000 

Acres planted in Corn 33,177 

Com produced 1,170,543 bushels. 

Acres planted in Wheat 28,550 

Wheat produced 576,258 bushels. 

Average Corn per acre 33 

Average Wheit per acre 20i " 

Number of Cattle 12,146 

Number of Horses 7,347 

Number of Sheep 36,661 

Number of S-wine 36,907 

Population 21 ,947 

Assessed Value of Property, real 

and personal 87,642,580 

Assessed Value to each Family of 

six persons ®2,100 

It will be obsei'ved, that in proportion to the population, this 
is a very wealthy county. The amount of grain raised does not 
fairly express the agricultural production of the county; for 
much of the land in the eastern section is employed in grazing. 

The Golb Mines— 56 miles from Cincinnati. In 1851, some 
black sand, on the farm of Mr. Mosely, was fomid to contain 
some glittering particles, which turned out to be gold! Soon 
it was noised about, that there was a gold mine discovered, and 
quite a number of people were gathered to dig gold. It turned 
out, however, to be no California. Either the golden sands 
gave out, or they were not rich enough to pay the laborers. In 
a sho t ne the gold and its miners vanished, and we have 
h a d no n re of the Gold mines of Greene ! 

S B H V LLEY — 57 miles from Cincinnati, and seven from 

\ a T) s pretty littb village is caUe,d "Spring Valley," on 

ou t f the numerous little springs which gush from the side 

1 11 Th town is small, but pleasant, one of those quiet, 

saun ng places that have grown up without any particular 

as n pt that it is in the midst of a thriving population. 

Th tu np k , from Cincinnati to Xenia, passes through ; also, a 
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turnpike fiom Bellbtook The Miami is about hdlf a mile fo 
thp left and is ciossed by a bridge There i<i m the neighbcr 
hood of thiB place Iwo factonei and several mills 

Yallev of Glady.— From Spring Yalky to Xeiiia is seven 
miles, and for six miles the railway follows a little stream called 
Qlady. This stream seems of little consequence, and the traveler 
■would hardly notice it ; yet it is put to many uses, and is an im- 
portant feature in this section of country. Between Xenia and 
Spring Valley, there are seven mills aad factories put in operation 
by this run ! In fact the hills through which it runs are full of 
springs, and tliese furnish a never failing supply of water to 
Glady, and by a little ingenuity it is made to turn many wheels. 

Xesia. — The pleasant looking town, on the eminence to the 
left, with its church spires, its green trees, and thrifty appear- 
ance, is Xenift, ths county seat of Greene county. It is a place 
of about three thousand inhabitants, having twelve churches, 
good schools, and intelligent society. This town and county 
are remarkable for the intelligence, good morals, and good con- 
dition of its people. Its early settlers were principally a good 
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class of people, and it has since been extensiTeljr e 'kclfoii 
tile different denominations of Scotch Presby an a 
Seceders — Associate Reformed, and Covenanle We 
le^, there was ia early times a good deal of li g a 
tumble of frontier life. Mr. Thomas Coke Wr oh o 

sketclies of the county, gives the following scene 

" But to letuva to the court. From a careful esan na o of 
the records and other sources of information, I can o lea n 
tliere was any business for the grand jury when h « red 
But tbey were not permitted to remain idle lo The s e 
tators ia attendance promptly took the matter into considera- 
tion. They, doubtless, thoi^ht it a great pity to liave a learned 
court and nothing for it to do : so they set to and cut out em- 
ployment for their honors, by engaging in divers hard fights and 
flsty-cuffs, right on the ground. So it seeme our pioneers fought 
for the benefit of the court. At all events, while theii honors 
were waiting to settle differences according to law, they were 
making up issues and settling them by trial "by combat"— a 
process by which they avoided the much complained of " law's 
delay," and incurred nq other damages than black eyes and 
bloody noses, which were regarded fS mere trifles, of course. 
Among the incidents of the day, chatacteristic of the times, was 

this; A Mr. , from Warren county, was in attendance. 

Owen Davis, the owner of the mill, who, by the way, was a 
brave Indian fighter, as well as a kind-hearted, obliging man, 
chai^d this Warren county man with speculating in pork, 
alias stealing his neighbor's hogs. The insult was resented— a 
combat took place forthwith, in which Davis proved victorious. 
He then went into court, and planting himself in front of the 
judges, he observed, addressing himself particularly to one of 
them, "Well, Ben, I've whipped that d— d hog-thief— what's 
the damage— what's to pay? and thereupon, suiting the action 
to the word, he drew out his buckskin purse, containing eight 
or tea dollars, and slammed it down on the table— then, shaking 
his fist at the judge, whom he addressed, he continued, "Yes, 
Ben, and if you'd steal a hog, d— n you, I'd whip you too." 
He had, doubtless come to the conclusion, that, as there was a 
court, the luxury of fighting could not be indulged ia gratis, 
and he was for paying up as he went. Seventeen witnesses 

were sworn and sent before the grand jury, and nine bills of 

7 L M 
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indictment were found the same day — all for aiFrays and assaults 
and batteries committed after the court was organized. To 
these imiictments the persons all pleaded guilty, and were fined — 
Davis among the rest, who was fined eight dollars for his share 
in the transactions of the day. 

" The following is t!ie first entry made on the record after the 
grand jury retired; 'The court then proceeded to examine the 
several candidates for the surveyor's office, and James Gallo- 
WAr, jun., being well qualified, was appointed surveyor for the 
said county.' On the second day of the term, Joseph C. Vance, 
(father of ex-GoTernor Vabce, of Champaign county,) was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements for establishing the 
seat of justice, who, with Davib Hustoh and Joseph Wilisok, 
his securities, entered into a bond, with a penalty of fifteen 
hundred dollars, for the faithful performance of his duties. He 
surveyed and laid out the town of Xenia (which, by the way, 
is an old French word, signifying a new year's gift,) the same 
season, for at the next December term, he was allowed ' 8i49-35 
for laying off the town of Xenia, finding chainmen, making plats, 
and selling lots.' On the third day of the term, Daniel Simhes 
was allowed twenty dollars for prosecuting in behalf of the 
State. The presiding judge then left the court, but it was con- 
tinued hy the associate judges for the transaction of county 
business. In addition to the duties now pertaining to associ- 
ate judges, they discharged the duties now performed by the 
board of county commissioners, Akchibalb Lowry and Gbip- 
FiTH Foos were each licensed to keep a tavern in the town of 
Springfield, on the payment of eight dollars for each license, 
A license was also granted to Petbk Bohbers, to keep a tavern 
at his house, on the payment of four dollars, 'together with all 
legal fees.' So our old log-house hag the honor of having the 
first learned court held within its roi^ walls ; and, in addition 
to that, it was, in fact, the first hotel ever licensed in the county 
in which hog and hommony, and new corn whisky could be 
had ill abun^nce. Perhaps the court was a little interested in 
granting the license. Like old Jack Falataff, they might like 
' to take their ease in their own inn.' James Galloway, 
sen., was appointed county treasurer. The court then adjourned, 
having been in session three days." 
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We here leave our toad to Clevelaad, for a moment, 
notice tlie route from Xeaia to Springfield, on the 




Xekia Station House — 64 miles from Cincinnati. This is 
one of the best and most convenient stations on the line 
from Cincinnati to Cleveland. The Evening Express from 
Cleveland lakes supper here, and it is said, there is no Railway 
station where fiavelleis find things so comfortable and pleasant. 
Mr. Staek, the provider of the Station Hotel is one who spares 
no pains, and whose establishment would make a model for 
most of the railway stations. The Station House is to the left, 
separating the two railway ttacks; one of which (to the right) 
goes to Columbus and Cleveland, and the other (to the left) goes 
to Springfield and Sandusky. We aie now 64 miles from Cin- 
cinnati, and by the railway, through Springfield, 153 miles from 
Sandusky, and, by Columbus, 190 miles from Cleveland. On 
the latter route, we pass through the seat of State Government, 
and, if the trareller chooses, he may stop a day, and visit some 
of the largest and best managed public institutions in America. 
The Little Miami Railroad Company own this line to Spring- 
field, twenty miles dislant. We shall lake the Mt hand track 
to the latter point, and then return to Xenia, on our route to 
Coiumbus and Cleveland. 
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Old Tuwh— 3J mileo tcjond Xenia, is the Uld ChiUicuthe 
of tlie Shawanese. The term " Chillicothe," is tlie name of a 
Shawanese tribe. To this term they added " o-ta-ny" signifying 
town. There were five Chillicothes ; one at Frankfort, Eobs 
county, on Paint creek; one at Westfall, Pickaway county; 
one at " Old Town," where we now are; one at Piqua, Miami 
county, and one on the Maumee. It was this "Chillicothe," 
{Old Town,) to which Boone was carried—the Shawaneee— and 
where he saw the warriors assemble for an attack on Boones- 
botough, which induced Hs escape. There are some old houses 
here, but, as a town, it has been nearly abandoned. 

Boohb's Escape. — Three miles the other side of Xenia, at a 
place now called "Old Town," was the "Old Chillicothe" of 
the Shawanee Indians. There, for a time, the celebrated Boone, 
when captured by the Indians, resided, and was adopted into 
one of the principal Indian families. In fact, he made himself 
so useful, and so popular, . that the Indians indulged him in 
much liberty, and he was present at their councils, and ac- 
quainted with all their proceedings. At one of their councils 
at Old Chillicothe, he discovered they were about to attack 
Booneaborough, his own place, and he instantly resolved to 
escape. At about three miles below Xenia, in the valley of 
Glady, (where we are) he found himself early in the morning. 
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with ('illy an old Indian, and one or two women near. Making 
ft pretence of hunting, he bade them good morning, and pursued 
a straight line to Boonesborough, which he reached in time to 
save. The foJlowiiig is Boone's own account of it, talien from 
" Trumbull's Indian Wars;" 

" On the 10th of April, 1778, the Indians returned with me to 
Old Chillicothe, where we arrived on the 25th. This was a 
long and fatiguing march, although througli an exceedingly 
fertile country, remarkable for springs and streams of water. 
At Cliillicothe, I spent my time as comfortably as I could 
expect; was adopted according to their customs into a family, 
wliere I became a -.on an 1 ha 1 g eat shaf in the affections of 
my new parents brothers sisters and fnend 1 was exceed 
mgly familiar and friendly with tlem alwaj^i appearing as 
cheerful and contented as possible an I the} put great con 
fidence m me I often went a hunting with them and fre 
quentlv gained their applause for my aclivitj at our shooting 
matches. I was careful not to exceed many of them m shooting, 
for no people are more envious than they in this sport. I could 
observe in their countenances and gestures the greatest ex- 
pressions of joy when they exceeded me, and when the reverse 
happened, of envy. The Slmwanese king took great notice of 
me, and treated me with profound respect and entire friendship, 
often entrusting me to hunt at my liberty, I frequently returned 
with the spoils of the woods, and as often presented some of 
what I had taken to him, expressive of duty to my sovereign. 
My food and lodging was in common with them ; not so good, 
indeed, as I could desire, but necessity mtde every tking 
acceptable. 

" 1 novr began to meditate an escape, and carefully avoided 
giving suspicion. I continued at Chillicothe until the first 
day of June, when I wai taken to the salt springs east of the 
Scioto, and there employed ten days in the manufiictuiing of 
salt. During this time I hunted with my Indian masters, and 
found the land, for a great extent about this nvet to exceed the 
soil of Kentucky. 

" On my return to Chillicothe, one hundred and fifty of the 
choicest Indian warriors were ready to march against Boones- 
borough. They were painted and armed in a frightful manner. 
This alarmed me, and I determined to escape. 

7*LM 
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"On the 18th of June, before sunrise, I went off secretly, ami 
reached Booneshorough, on the 30th, a journey of oae hundred 
and sixty miles, during which I had only one meal. I found 
our fortress in a had state, but we immediately repaired our 
flanks, gates, and posterns, and formed double bastions, which 
we completed in tan days. One of my fellow prisoners escaped, 
after me, and brought advice that, on account of my flight, the 
Indians had put off their expedition for three weeks." 

Bowman's Battle. — Near this spot a Battle toolc place be- 
tween the Indians and whites, under Col. Bowmas, from 
Boonesbotough, The following account of it is from " Boone's 
Narrative." 

" In July. 1779, daring my absence. Col. Bowmau, with one 
hundred aad sixty men, went against the Shawanese of Old 
Chillicothe. He arrived undiscovered. A battle ensued, which 
lasted until ten in the morning, when Col. Bowmaw retreated 
thicty miles. The Indians collected all tlieir strength and pur- 
sued him, when another engagement ensued for two hours, not 
to Col. Bowman's advant^. Col. Hashob proposed to mount 
a number of horses and break the enemy's line, who at this time 
fought with remarkable fury. This desperate measure had a 
happy effect, and the savages fled on all sides. In these two 
engagements we had nine men killed and one wounded. Ene- 
my's loss uncertain. Only two scalps were taken." 

Yellow Spbibos. — This is a celebrated place, one of the 
most beautiful to be anywhere found. Neither the Spring nor 
the surrounding grounds can be seen from the Station. There 
is a thriving little village round the Station House; but the 
"Springs" proper are to the right, over a creek, which flows 
amid rugged rocks. Just beyond is a plain, on which the native 
trees still stand. In the midst is a lawn, green and shady, with 
numerous cedars and evergreens. On one side of this is a long 
range of wooden buildings, which were formerly occupied as 
boarding houses, but are now only occupied by a private family. 
Near this again is the " Yellow Spring." This is a very lai^ 
and extraordinary fountain of Chalybeate water, holding in solu- 
tion a sort of red ochre, which tinges the water with a sort of 
orange or yellow color, It deposits a great deal of ochre, as it 
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with c^nly an old Indian, and one or two women near. Malting 
a pretence of hunting, he bade them good morning, and pursued 
a straight line to Booiiesborough, which he reached in time to 
save. The following is Boone's own account of it, taken from 
"Trumbull's Indian Wars:" 

"On the 10th of April 1778 the Indians returned with me to 
Old Chillicothe where we arrived on the .35th This ■Hi'! a 
long and fatiguing march although thiougU an exceedingly 
fertile country, remarkable foi springs and stream-, of water 
At Chillicothe I epent my time as comfortably as I could 
expect was adapted according to their customs mto a tamilj 
where I became a son and had great share in the affections of 
my new patents brothers sisters and friends I was exceed 
mgly familiar and fiiendl} with them always appearing as 
cheerful and contented as possible and they put great con 
fldence m m= I often went a hunting with them and fre 
quentl) gained thfir applause for m^ activity at oui shooting 
matches I was careful not to exceed many of them in shooting 
for no people are more en\ lous than they in this sport I could 
observe in their countenances and gestures the greatest ex- 
pressions of joy when ihey exceeded me, and when the reverse 
happened, of envy. The Shawanese king took great notice of 
me, and treated me with profound respect and entice friendship, 
often entrustingme to hunt at my liberty, I frequently returned 
with the spoils of the woods, and as often presented some of 
what I had taken to Ivim expressive of duty to my sovereign 
My food and lodging \ mm w tl th m t g d 

indeed, as I could d b t ty m d th g 

acceptable. 

"I now began to m ditate p d caref lly 1 d 

giving suspicion. I t d t Ch 11 th 1 1 tl first 
day of June, when 1 1 tak to th salt p g t f th 
Scioto, and there empl ydtedj tl ift f 

salt. During this tim Ih tel th my I di masl d 

found the land, for a g f t t b t thi t ceed th 

soil of Kentucky. 

" On my return to Chillicothe, one hundred and fifty of the 
choicest Indian warriors were ready to march against Boones- 
borougli. They were painted and armed in a frightful manner. 
This alarmed me, and I determined to escape. 
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1 15 h of J e before s I e off se e 1 a 

aclie 1 Buo e bo uugl a 1 e 30 h a jout ey ol e hu d ed 
and a X y n les lu ng wl ch I had oniy one ii al I fo nd 
o ir fortress n a bad state b t we med ately tepa e I o r 
flanks gates a d poste s anl for ed double bas ons wh ch 
ve con pleted n ten daj s Oae of my fellow p sonere e caped 
after me, and brought adTice tbat, on account of my flight, the 
Indians hacl put off their expedition for three weeks." 

Bowmak's Battle. — Near this spot a BE^tile took place be- 
tween the Indians and whites, under Col. Bowman, from 
Boonesboroi^h. The following account of it is from " Boose's 
Narrative." 

" In July. 1773, during my absence. Col. Bowmak, with one 
hundred and sixty men,, went against the Shawanese of Old 
ChilUcoths. He arrived undiscovered. A battle ensued, which 
lasted luitil ten in the morning, when Col. Bowmait retreated 
thirty miles. The Indians collected all their strength and pur- 
sued him, when another engagement ensued for two hours, not 
to Col. Bowman's advautawe C)l Harrod p o ised to f 

a number of horses and b ea m h h m 

fought with remarkable Th d pe as h 

happy effect, and the s g fl ie 

engagements we had ni w E 

my's loss uncertain. w tak 

Yellow SpRiHoa. — Th h 

most beautiful to be an w N g n 

the sunounding ground se m S Th 

is a thriving little vill g m & H is b h 

"Springs" proper are b g k h fl 

amid nigged rocks. Ju be p 

trees still stand. In the midst is a lown, green and shady, with 
numerous cedars and evergreens. On one side of this is a long 
range of wooden buildings, which were formerly occupied as 
boardii^ houses, but are now only occupied by a private family. 
Near this again is the " Yellow Spring." This is a very large 
and extraordinary fountain of Chalybeate water, holding in solu- 
tion a sort of red ochre, which tinges the water with a sort of 
orange or yellow color. It deposits a great deal of ochre, as it 
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flows out over the ground and formerty a person employed 
himself here in making large quantities of paint fum this 
orange earth This fountain is said to pour foith 110 galbns 
pel minute ' They flow off' into the rocky cretk beinw in 
nhjsp vallpyand banks arc numeioua mid and beautiful walks 
The waters are chalybeate and therefore tonic but it is the 
eicitement ot the Highland air the noielty of evei^eens m 
this uch country thp free exercise induced by the Vautitul 
scenery which cEdl up liTely though lovely 'sensations and renew 
ivith health the i-heek of the invalid I remember many years 
since to have arrived at Yellow Springs convalescent fiom the 
billions fever After a night s lest ind a tumbler of the fre^fh 
chahbedte I ate a breakfast fit for a wagoner and taking 
a rifle wan decoyed by a flock ot wild ducks from place to 
place up this (.reek till the day wa^ declining, and then 
ate such a suppei -with such an appetite as onh a famished 
soldier can be supposed to equal The invalid disappeared and 
I grew rugged and stalwart, buoyant and happy, amidbt these 
beautiful scenes, and this health-beaming air. 

Tawawa: — Xehia SpaiKGS.— We give a view of the Xenia 
Springs at a place called Tawawa, about two miles from Xenia 
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Station, as pleasant a place to sojourn at as can any where he 
found. There are a large number of acres of ground, all of 
which is forest belonging to the Springs. 

This popular watering-place has undej^one a change in the 
administration by the formation of a Joint Stock A^ociation, 
which we hope and predict will redound greatly to the credit of 
its enterprising and pereeveriog prqectors and proprietors, and 
also to the future advantage of the health-seeking and pleasure- 
loving public. Enterprises of such pith and importance to the 
public should belong to the xmblie, and we much mislsJie the 
craving need for ten years, and the present want of just such an 
accesdble, delightful resort, as these Springs are to Ohio, if this 
enterprise be not eminently successful, and (he stock as valuable 
as any of the kind. 

The entire property is nowvheld in trust by the Hon. Judge 
McLeab, Hon. Judge Weight, Robert Buchanajt, Thomas T. 
Whitehead, and Wm. Acig. Goodman, Esijs,, of Cincinnati. 
The stock is divided into one thousand shares, of one hundred 
dollars each, and at the price (cost) at which the proprietors 
propose to dispose of a part of it, not only cannot fail io pay a 
very handsome dividend, but will be a good speculation, as 
there are many reasons why it will be a ten per cent, stock, at, 
or even above par. The improvements are upon the hand- 
somest and most extensive scale. Their. DinLng-room seats 
seven hundred and thirty persons. Their Parlor is about forty 
feet square. The building itself is one hundred and fifty feet 
front, running back two hundred feet, part of which is four 
stories high, and contains about one hundred and fifty rooms, 
airy, high and light, and tlie whole eslablishment elegantly fur- 
nished in the most approved modern style. Their culinary and 
laundry operations are carried on by steam, and are said to be 
the most complete in the West. The conveniences for warm, 
cold, showed, vapor, and medicated Baths, surpass any Hotel 
attachments. 

We may say, in regard to tliis watering place, in brief, further : 

The house is situated in a beautiful grove of natural forest 
trees, surrounding the place on every side, affording a grateful 
shade. 

The grounds are beautifully, tastefully, and extensively laid 
off, in walks and plats, within the shade, to and from the 
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Springs, and affording walis of seveml miles in extent. The 
ground is sandy and rolling, ao that it is always dry and 
healthful. 

la front of the house is a lawn of several acres of ground, 
tastefully laid out, and lieautified with a fountain, and the 
ground shaded with native trees and shruhbery. The whole 
surrounded with beautiful cottages, forming one of the best play 
grounds for children, and shaded breathing spot for ladies and 
the feeble. 

There are many delightful and romantic rides in many direc- 
tions, over good roads. 

There are scenes of roraantic interest made memorable by 
Indian incident. 

There are several distinct varieties of mineral waters. A 
chalybeate spring, which was known formerly by an Indian 
title, signifying, "Bath of Gold," in the Sliawanese tongue, 
(termed so from the bright metallic color given to the stones 
over which the water flows.) This spring tuns about eighteen 
gallonsper minute, and is remarkably free from lime or sulphwr, 
but is stronglj impregnated with carbonate of iron. It rises in 
a basin of its own, on a side hill, and has, in time, worn a 
passage for itself, to the deep valley beneath, over shelving 
banks, known among the old settlers for fifty years, as the 
" Shawanee Baths ; " having been used for bathing by that tribe 
of Indians. And, as late as 1800, the remains of the hollowed 
logs to conduct the water, and arrangements for shower-bathing 
were still extant. 

There is a spring of white sulphur water and twenty or thirty 
other springs, some mineral, some pure water 

At one of the springs, there is a -^mall take and fountain 

There is a Gymnasium and Calisthemc department 

There are two Bowling Saloons Billiaid Tables shooting 
Gallery, Bathing department, &.c 

The springs are within a mile of the lUilroad and two miles 
from Senia, on the Columbus McAdam Turnpike 

Passengers by the Railroad stop at Xenia, where an omnibus 
is ready, on arrival of the cars to con^e} them to the Spungy 
The omnibus runs in connection with the train? 

Travellers desiring lo rest pari of a day or over night, can 
leave their baggage safely at the Xenia SUtion, and will' find 
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this il t t pp g pi t C I mb It pe 

Uj ttpasegFsfmC tEat Id 

I t d 1 g 1 tl g By i k tlie 

ft 1 f m C t p "se g ra g t t th Sp 

mh befredkdl tin tgik 

C F Mi f ml t th ght 

and w y ft m th d Before the manufacturing town, 

call d Clilto was b It 1 , this was one of the tesorts 
f th &p ng t Tl Little Miami was there com- 

pre bed tl n a v i> channel, running between lofty 

1 dges f Id k 1 11 at length it leaps oyer a fall, and 
d nds t a pi 1 tre m urging through level fields. The 
water has since been used f power, and the town of Clifton 
built on the side. The transmutation of what was once the wild 
and romantic Falls rf the Miami, into a manufacturing village, 
reminds one of what was once said by a plain farmer, on visit- 
ing the Falls of Niagara. " Well, what do you think of it?" 
said his friend. "Think? It is a glorious place /or wusMng 
sheep!" So is all beauty, and all romance dwindled away before 
the utilities of common life. Cid bono-? is the question. 



We now return to the Columbus Railroad, the iirst station 
of which is 

CBDARV11.LE— 73i miles from Cincinnati, and 46 from Colum- 
bus. The village is to the left, almost hid by the trees. Ce- 
darville is on Massie's creek, a branch of the Little Miami, and 
is so called, from the cedar which grew abundantly on the 
creek; but, which, the traveler will remark, is not to be seen 
between this place and Cincinnati. Formerly there was a wild 
and picturesque view to be seen on the banks of Massie's creek 
neai Cedarville but time the axe and the settlements have 
nearly destroved its onginal beauty 

There are manv evidences that this creek was a favorite 
residence of the savages in earh times Hereabout the spies 
used to take the grfite'^t caution and at night neier built a 
fire. In di'ad wmtpr when warmth was needel they dug a 
hole, built a smother" 1 fire and sitting over it gathered warmth 
from the ascendin" sn k' and adjoining groint We gne m 
the sketch below view of one of the ancient remains which 
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abounded — but few Testiges of this or most others remain. The 
line of embankment and of regular fortification can still be 
traced amid the fallen and decayed timber and the moss-covered 
eatth, sufficient to show that a people of considerable cultivation 
at one period inhabited this valley ot the West 



South Charlesfon — ^S miles from Cincinnati, and 36 from 
Columbus, The Eailway here xKisses into one comer of Clarke 
county, (Madison township,) of which South Charleston is a 
town. It is only a country village, but in one of the most 
beautiful districts in the entire Union. The lands have here 
the gentlest possible roll of the surface, as if the fields had been 
waves of the sea, gently subsiding when the winds went down. 
Most of the lands ate pasture fields, on which are fed large 
flocks of sheep. The green meadows and the distant woods 
contrast well together. 

The view we now give may be frequently seen between, Xenia 
and Columbus, and, indeed, on most of the road west of them. 
On either side extensive grazing grounds, coveted with cattle, or, 
with fields of grain. 

The country from Xenia to Columbus is almost level, yet 
sufE-ciently rolling to carry off and thus prevent stagnant water. 
There are several creeks of considerable note, which cross the 
road and traverse the country, into which is emptied the small 
rivulets. The ground is filled with springs, and tlie country is 
rich and healthful. In the cut on next page is pictured what may 
8 LM 
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be considered a continuous picture of the country. Eitten- 
sive fields ancl rich crops are to be seen on either hand, and 
sometimes for a long distance the road is bounded by fields 




r az ^ n I r ! P le e 1 1 t f iture 

of 1 1 sc t n f tl -^m^ a 1 f n fat! d i e are 

appropriated to this use. Some of the best cattle are purchased 
in this vicinity, and cattle trading is a separate business. Very 
large herds of cattle are at times seen in the fields adjoining the 
road Many fortunes have already been made, and the business 
IS still prospero is 




Mad on Coubtv L Nt — &J m les from an 
from Col ol is Malsoi co nty is on of son e half dozen 
lying together which eih bit a sect on of land and natural 
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scenery, unlike any other patt of OHo ; and ualilie any of the 
States, except some in the extreme "West. These counties are 
Fayette, Madison, Union, Crawford, Wyandot, and parte of 
Marion, Champaign, Logaa, and Hardin. The surface of the 
country is nearly level, hut drained hy abundant and numerous 
streams, vith slightly rolling plains. It is not entirely prairie, 
nox is it forest. It is in fact small praiiies, interspersed with 
clumps of woods. Many parts of Madison county are like the 
English parks, or like the wood pastures round Lexington, (Ky.,) 
wanting only the neatness of cultivation. These lands were 
called "Barrens," by the settlers, because they wanted woods, 
and were supposed to be unproductive. But never was the 
1«rm more misapplied. These lands are in fact, very rich, and 
are now becoming very valuable. The south side of this county 
is mostly occupied for pasturage and meadow; and used as 
grazing grounds for immense herds of cattle fattening for the 
eastern markels. The yoimg cattle are bought principally in 
Illinois and Missouri, driven into Ohio, and here grazed, and 
fed on Indian corn till fattened for New York and Philadelphia. 
The adjoining county of Pickaway, where Indian corn is the 
cMef staple, is estimated by the Agricultural Society to have 
exported 7,000 cattle in a year. 
The following are the statistics of Madison county : 

Surface 495 square miles . 

Acres 233,000 

Acres of Com planted 19,278 

Production of Corn 610,930 bushels- 
Average per acre 32 " 

Acres of Wheat planted 4,019 

Production of Wheat ....... 64,610 bushels. 

Average per acre 16 '■ 

Number of Cattle 15,142 

Number of Horses 4,324 

Number of Sheep 51,818 

Number of Swine 15,880 

Assessed Value of property . . . 13,662,665 
Asse^ed Value to each Family 

of 8 persons 3,300 

Population 10,012 

It will be remarked, that the amount of ploughed land is 
small, while, from the large number of cattle and sheep, we see 
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there must be an extenBive ufacp of j.a i irp It will alwj be 
seen that the average iiealth of each tomi j i greater in this 
countj than m almost any other The populatun is small 
while the lands are valudble Tbeie ate many farms in this 
couiiti of from one to four thousand anee each and some of 
them present a very pleading lural iwrene — greei flell of 
thousands of acres interspersed with islands of treea while 
herds of cattle are grazing ^^o ml 




LoBDOH— 94 miles from Cincinnati, and 24 from Columbus. 
Nobody will mistake this for the Metropolitan London; nor is 
there much prospect, they will ever he rivals. Thia is the 
county seat of Madison, and is a plain, unpretending country 
village. We stop at the station. The town is to the left, about 
s quarter of a mile. London contains about 600 inhabitants, 
three churches, a classical academy, and county buildings. 

The SpKiitGFiELE ABD LoNDoN Baileoad Will here intersect the 
Xenia and Columbus line. It^is 19 miles in length, forming a 
connecting link between Columbus and Springfield. It will he 
43 miles by Railroad from Columbus to Springfield, and 123 
miles, by way of London, Springfield, and Dayton, to Cincinnati, 

West Jeffbrsok, 103 miles fi'om Cincinnati, and 15 from 
Columbus, is a small town on the National Eoad, has 300 
inhabitants, a church and several stores. In this grazing coun- 
try, ivhere farms are immensely large, and population sparse. 
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the towns are all small. The travelei will notice, through all 
this region, there are no hitls, no rocks, no abrupt eminences, 
and but few large forest trees. The land is level or gently 
rolling, and the woods are of a recent growlh. 



jfc^ 




Darby CEEEK^cros.scd on a small frame bridge, is just beyond 
Jefferson, and, in pioneer annals, quite a celebrated stream. It 
rises in the north part of Madison county, and joins the Scioto 
near Circleville, Pickaway county. Many wild stories of Indian 
life are connected with Darby Creel:. Among those which are 
true, and form a part of llie history of the country, is that of 
the Capture, Life, and Return of Josathak Aldbe, who lived 
near this, on. Darby, We extract a part of it from Howe's 
History of Ohio, who took it from the manuscripts of Aldes : 

" JosATHAH Alder was born in Kew Jersey, about eight miles 
from Philadelphia, September 17lh, 1773. When at about the 
age of seven years, Ms parents removed to Wythe count}-, Vir- 
ginia, and his father soon after died. 

" In the succeeding March, (17^,) while out with his brother 
David, hunting for a mare and her colt, he was taken prisoner 
by a small party of Indians. Hia brother, on the first alarm, 
ran, and was pursued by some of the party. 'At length,' says 
AiDEB, 'I saw them returning, leading my brother, while one 
was holding the handle of a spear, that he had thrown at him 
and lun into his body. As they approached, one of them 
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stepped up and grasped Mm around the body, while another 
pulled out the spear. I obserTed some flesh on the end of it, 
which looked white, which I supposed came from his entrails, 
I moved to him, and inq^uired if he was hurt, and he replied 
that he was. These were the last words that passed between 
us. At that moment he turned pale and began to sink, and 
I was hurried on, and shortly after saw one of the barbarous 
wretches coming up with the scalp of my brother in his hand, 
shaking off the blood.' • 

"The Indians having also taken prisoner a Mrs. Martin, a 
neighbor to the Alders, with her young child, aged about four 
or five years, retreated towards their towns. Their route lay 
through the woods to the Big Sandy, down that stream to the 
Ohio, which they croseed, and thence went overland to the 
Scioto, near Chillicothe, and so on to a Mingo village on Mad 

" Finding the child of Mrs. Martin burdensome, they soon 
killed and scalped it. The last member of her family was now 
destroyed, and she screamed in agony of grief. Upon this, one 
of the Indians caught her by her hair, and drawing the edge of 
his knife across her forehead, cried " sculp ! sculp ! " with the 
hope of stilling her cries. But, indifferent to life, she con- 
tinued her screams, when they procured some switches and 
whipped her imtil she was silent, The next day, young Aldek 
having not risen, through fatigue, from eating, at the moment 
thewordwasgiven, saw, ashisface was tothenorth, the shadow 
of a man's arm, with an uplifted tomahawk. He turned, and 
there stood an Indian, ready for the fatal blow. Upon this he let 
down his arm, and commenced feeling of his head. He after- 
wards told Aldeb it had Ineen his intention to have killed him ; 
hut, as he turned, he looked so smiling and pleasant, that he 
could not strike, and on feeling of his head and noticing that 
his hair was very black, the thought struck him, that if he could 
only get him to his tribe, he would make a good Indian; but 
that all that saved his life was the color of his hair. 

" After they crossed the Ohio, they killed a bear, and remained 
four days to dry the meat for packing, and to fry out the oil, 
which last they put in the intestines, having first turned and 
cleaned them, 
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" The village to ivhich Aldeb was taken belonged to the Mingo 
tribe, and was on the nori;h side of Mad tiveT, which, we should 
judge, was Bomewheve within or near the limits of « hat is now 
Login county. As he entered, he was obliged to run the 
gauntlet, formed by young children, armed with switches. He 
passed through this ordeal with little or no injuiy, and was 
adopted into an Indian family. His Indian motlier thoroughly 
washed him with soap and warm water, with herbs in it, previ- 
ous to dressing him in the Indian costume, consisting of a calico 
shirt, breech clout, leggins, and moccasons. The family, having 
thus converted him into an Indian, were much pleased with 
their new member. But Josathak w t ft t cy I e> k 
thinking of his mother and hrothers. E yth g as ran 
about him ; he was unable to speak awllh Igg 
their food disagreed with him ; and, ch Id 1 k h sed t 
out daily for more than a month, and t nd a 1 g It 
tree near the village, and cry foi ho it t t m h 

deplorabb situation. His Indian fath w h f f 1 

Miago tribe, named Succohanos ; his Ind n n th med 

Whinecheoh, and their daughters tespe t ly n d th 

good old English names of Mary, Hannah, and Sally, Sulco 
hanos and Whinecheoh were old people, and had lost a son, in 
whose place they bad adopted Josathah. They took pity on 
the little fellow, and did tbcir best to comfort him, telling him 
that he would one day be restored to his mother and brothers. 
He says of them 'they could not have used their own son 
better, for which they shall always be held in most grateful 
remembrance by me.' His Indian sister Sally, however, treated 
him ' like a slave,' and, when out of humor, applied to him, in 
the Indian tongue, the unlady-like epithet of ' onorary, [mean,] 
lousy prisoner'.' Jonathah, for a time, lived with Mary, who 
had become the wife of the chief, Col. Lewis. 'In the fall of 
the year,' says he, 'the Indians would generally collect at our 
camp, evenings, to talk over their hunting expeditions. I would 
sit up to listen to their stories, and would frequently fall asleep 
just where I was sitting. Af.er they left, Mary would fix ray 
bed, and with Col. Lewis, would carefully take me up and carry 
me to it. On these occasions they would often say— supposing 
me to be asleep — ' Poor fellow ! we have sat up too long for 
him, and he has fallen asleep on the cold ground;' and then 
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how softly woild thej laj iik dimn and LO^er ne up Oh' 
never have 1, nor can I express the affe;,tion I hid tjr tlieoe 
two persons.' 

"Jonathan with other bo\= went into Mdd rnir to bdthe, 
and on one occasion came near drowning He was taken out 
senseless, and some time elapsed ere he recovered He says, 
'I remember, aftirlgot o\er my strangle I became very sleep), 
and thought I could draw my breath as well as ever. Being 
overcome with drowsiness, I kid down to sleep, which was 
the last I remember. The act of drowning is nothing, but the 
coming to life is distressing, The boys, after they had brought 
me to, gave me a silver buckle, as an inducement not to tell 
the old follis of the occurrence, for fear they would not let me 
come with them again; and so the affair was kept secret.' 

"When Aldeb had learned to speak the Indian language, he 
became more contented. He says, 'I would have lived very 
happy, if I could have had health ; but for three or four years I 
was subject to very severe attacks of fever and ague Their diet 
went very hard with me for a long time Their chief living 
was meat and hommony, hut we rarely hdd bread and ven 
little salt, which was evticmely scaice and dear, as well as 
milk and butter. Honey and sugar were plentiful and used a 
great deal in their cooking ab well as on then food ' 

"When he was old enough he was given an old Enf,li?h 
musket, and told that he must go out and learn to hunt. So 
he used to follow along the water courses where mud turtles 
were plenty, and commenced his first essay upon them. He 
generally aimed under them, as they lay basking on the rocks; 
and when he struck the stone, they flew sometimes several feet 
in the air, which afforded great sport for the youthful marksman. 
Occasionally he killed a wild turkey, or a raccoon ; and when 
he returned to the village with his game, generally received 
high praise for his skill — the Indians telling him he would make 
' a great hunter one of these days.' 

He was with the Indian squaws at the time of Crawford's 
defeat — was at the Mackacheah towns when destroyed by Lo- 
&AN, and remained with the Indians until after Wayne's 
Treaty, in 1795. 

" When, the settlers ftrst made their appearance on Darby, 
Aldee could scarcely speak a word of English. He was then 
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aboQt twenty-fouT years of age, fifteen of which had been passed 
with the Indians. Two of the settlers kindly taught him to 
converse in EngHsh, He had taken up with a squaw for a 
wife, some time previous, and now began to farm like the 
whites. He kept hogs, cows, and horses, sold milk and butter 
to the Indians, horses and pork to the whites, and accumulated 
property. He soon was able to hire white laborers, and being 
dissatisfied with his squaw — a cross, peevish woman— wished 
to put her aside, get a wife from among the settlers, and live 
like them. Thoughts, too, of his mother and brothers began to 
obtrude, and the more he reflected, his desire strengthened to 
know if they were living, and to see them once more. He 
made inquiries for them, but was at a loss to know how to begin, 
being ignorant of the name of even the State in which they 
were. When talking one day with John Moore, a companion 
of his, the latter questioned him where he was from. Aldek 
replied, thai he was taken prisoner somewhere near a place 
called Greenhriar, and that his people lived by a lead mine, to 
which he used to go frequently to see the hands dig ore. Mooke 
then a^ked him if he could recollect the names of any of his 
neighbors Altera little reflection, he replied, 'Yes, a family 
of Gulion' that lived close by us.' Upon this, Moore dropped 
his head as if lost in thought, and muttered to himself, ' Gulion ! 
Gallon ! ■ and then raising up, replied, ' My fether and myself 
were out in that country, and we stopped at their house over 
one night, and if your people are living, I can find them.' 

" Mr. MooBE, after this, went to Wythe county, and inquired 
for the family of Aldek; but without success, as they had 
removed from their former residence. He put up advertise- 
ments in various places, stating the facts, and where Aleeb 
was to he found, and then returned. Aider now abandoned all 
hopes of finding his family, supposing them to be dead. Some 
time after, he and Moore were at Franklinton, when he was 
informed there was a letter for him in the post office. It was 
from his brother Paul, stating that one of the advertisements 
was put up within six miles of him, and that he got it the next 
day. It contained the joyful news that his mother and brothers 

" Alder, in making preparations to start for Virginia, agreed 
to separate from his Indian wife, divide the property eauaUy, 
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and take and leave her with her own people at S 
some difficulty occutced in satisfying her. He gave her all the 
cows, fourteen in number, worth 830 each, seven ioraes, and 
much other property, reserving to himself only two hoi'ses and 
the swine. Besides these, was a eraall box., about six inches 
long, four wide, and four deep, filled with silver, amounting 
probably to about $200, whicli he intended to take, to make 
an equal division. But to this she objected, saying the box was 
hers before marriage, and she would not only have it, but all it 
contained. Aldbk says, 'I saw I could not get it without 
making a fuss, and probably having a fight, and told her that if 
she would promise never to trouble nor come back to me, she 
might have it; to which she agreed.' " 

He then went to Virginia, and had tlie satisfaction of again 
seeing his mother and brothers. 

" When I told my brother that my name was Amer, he rose 
to shake hands with me, so overjoyed that he could scarcely 
utter a word, and my old mother ran, threw her arms around 
me, while tears rolled down her cheeks. The iirst words she 
spoke, after she grasped me in her arms, were ' How you have 
grown ! ' and then she told me of a dream she had. Says she, 
' I dreamad that you had come to see me, and that you was a 
littb onorary [mean] looking fellow, and I would not own you 
for my son ; but now I find I was mistaken, and that it is 
entirely the reverse, and I am proud to own you for my son.' 
1 told her I could remind her of a few circumstances that she 
would recollect, that took place before I was made captive. 
I then related various things, among which was that the negroes, 
on passing our house on Saturday evenings to spend Sundays 
with their wives, would beg pumpkins of her, and get her to 
roast them for them against their return on Monday morning. 
She recollected these circumstances, and said she had now no 
doubt of my being her son. "We passed the balance of the day 
in agreeable conversation, and I related to them the hbtory of 
my captivity, my fears and doubts, of my grief and misery the 
first year after I was taken. My brothers at this time were al 1 
married, and Mark and John had moved from there. They were 
sent for, and came to see me; but my half brother John had 
moved so far that I never got to sec him at all." 
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FnAHRLiN County Line— 14 miles from Columbus. Franklin 
county is one of the largest, and the most fertile in the State, 
and as it contains the seat of Stats government, is one with 
■which is connected much of State and Local interest. The fol- 
lowing are the statistics of the county ; 

Surface 529 square miles. 

K umber of acres 335,145 

Number of acres in Corn 51,842 

Production of Corn 1,984,939 bushels. 

Average production per acre-. 39 " 

Number of acres in Wheat. ■ ■ ■ 16,071 

Production of Wheat 294,162 bushels. 

Average production of Wheat 

per acre 18 " 

Number of Horses 9,848 

Number of Cattle 14,84-) 

Number of Sheep 26,811 

Number of Svfine 35,723 

Assessed Value of Property #11,981,231 

Population 42,880 

Assessed Value of Property to 

each Family of 6 Persons *1 700 

It will be seen that an immense amount of corn is raiseil in 
this county, bat that the average wealth 16 not so great dS m 
Madison county, through which we have juat pa^^ed The 
reason is, that in a large town, like Columbus, theie are great 
numbers of persons who own, comparatively nothing and thus 
go to diminish the general average of property 

Franklin county is si UEted in the centre of the State and is 
most admirably watered. The Scioto flows through its midst 
and near Columbus is joined by the Olentangey or Whetstone 
river. On the west. Darby flows through the southein part, 
and on the east, the Big Walnut comes in from the South. 

FsAHKLiKTOH — One mile from Columbus, on the west bank of 
the Scioto. This town was laid out in 1797, was the seat of 
justice for the county till 1824, when Columbus became so. In 
the war of 1813-15, it was a place of considerable importance, 
being the rendezvous of the troops, sometimes amounting to 
several thousands. But, after Columbus became the seat of 
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r ended, Fraiililintoji declined 



Pbnitentiaey EaiLHOAD. — To the left may lie seen the track 
of another railway. This is merely for the use of the Peniten- 
tiary, in transporting stone from the quarries to be dressed by 
the convicts. 

SoiOTO Bridoe. — We now pass the Scioto river by a wooden 
bridge, and into the town of Columbus, with the Penitentiary 
in sight, an immense stone building on the left, 

Scioto River. — This is one of the most important streams in 
the State. Eising neat the west line of Hardin county, and 
interlocking with the branches of the Little and Great Miamis, 
it pursues a course of nearly 150 miles, till it joins the Ohio {at 
Portsmouth) 110 miles above Cincinnati. The Scioto Valley, so 
called, contains about 6,000 square miles of surface, and some 
of the richest lands in the Siate. From Columbus to Ports- 
mouth is 90 miles, and at the middle point between tliem is 
Chillicothe, a town of 7,000 inhabitants, and surrounded by a 
rich and beautiful country. 

Columbus— the Capital of Ohio, 118i miles from Cincinnati, 
and 135 from Cleveland, is now before us. It happens here, as 
it does in nearly all towns and cities, that the Railway Station 
is just where nothing can be seen. The Railway station at 
Columbus is on the north side of the town, near the Peniten- 
tiary. Unless the traveller can find time to stop a few hours at 
Columbus, he will see little of one of the handsomest towns in 
the country. In the mean while, we will note some of its 
principal features for his use. 

Columbus lies on the great plain of Central Ohio, on the 
east bank of the Scioto river. Not a mountain, not a hill, not 
a precipice, or rock is to be seen anywhere. The horizon seems 
to float away in the misty distance, or against the green woods, 
while all around spreads a rich, arable land, through which the 
Scioto winds its way. Looking to the west, the Scioto river 
is seen apparently much below the town, but really only a few 
feet ; on its west shore, the broad bottoms, on which stands 
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Franklinton ; and, beyond a slightly rising slope, just aboye 
Columbus, and in siglit, the Scioto is joined by the Oleatangey, 
or Wbetatone riTex, its largest branch, (lowing from the north. 
Coiumbus was not laid out till 1813, and the Legislature 
commenced its seEsioas there in 1816, The rapidity of ils 
improvement since may be known by the following table of its 
population at different times : 

In 1830 population 1,400 

In 1830 " 3,437— 74 per cent, increase. 

In 1840 " 6,048— ISO " " 

In 1850 " 17,100—180 " " 

It ivill be seen that not only the increment, but the ralio of 
increase in Columbus has been continuaOy enlarging. When 
this iS the case, it is not easy to mate an estimate of future 
increase. We may, however, assume, with some confidence, 
that, in ten years more, it will have some 30 or 40,000 inhab- 
itants, and talte rank in the third class of American cities. 

The Public Buildibcs of Columbus are remarkable, and some 
of them equal to any in the United States. Except the county 
Court House, a very beautiful building, they are all built by the 
State. 

The New Capitol of Ohio,— At the present time, the Capitol 
is but one story high, and shows but little of the fine propor- 
tions which it will ultimately have. It is built of Ohio marble, 
a light grey limestone, which is at once durable and hanilsome. 
The new Capilol of Ohio is the largest buildii^ of the kind in 
in America, except one, the Capitol of the United Slates, at 
Washington. The following are the dimensions of some of 
the State Capitols: 
The Capitol of Ohio, at Columbus, 304 by 

184, covers an area of - 55,936 square feet. 

The Capitol of Tennessee, at Neshville, 135 

by 340, covers an area of 33,400 do 

The Capitol of North Carolina, at Raleigh, 

166 by 90 feet, covers an area of - - - 14,940 do 

The Capitol of Pennsylvania, at Harrisbui^h, 

180by80feet,ccvereanareaof - - - 14,400 do 

9 L M 
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The Capitol of Indiana, at lEdianapnlis, 80 

by 180 feet, covers an atea of - - - - 14,400 square feet. 
The Capitol of Vermont, at Moatpelier, 1 50 

by 100 and by '12 ft, covers an area of about 12,200 do 

The Capitol of Massacliusetts, at Boston, 173 

by 61 feet, covers an area of - - - - 10,553 do 

The Capitol of New York, at Albany, 115 

b¥ 90 feet, covers an area of - - - - 10,350 do 

The Capitol of Tirginia, at Richinond, covets 

an area of about 10,300 do 

The Capitol of South Carolina, at Columbia, 

60byl70feet,coveraanareaof - - - 10,300 do 

The Capitol of Sew Hampshire, at Concord, 

136 by 49 feet, covers an area of - - - 6,174 do 

The Capitol of New Jersey, at Trenton, 100 

by 60 feet, covers an area of - - - - 6,000 do 

The Capitol of Michigan, 90 by 60 feet, 

covers an area of 5,400 do 

The Capitol of Kentucky, at Frankfort, 86 

by 54 feet, covets an area of - - - - 4,644 do 

The following are the comparative dimensions of this building 
and the Capitol of the United States at Washington : 

Washibgtok. Columbus. 

Ground covered, - - - - 61,693 square feet. 55,936 

Senate. 2.980 " " 3,880 

House within columns, 4,543 4,543 4,733 4,723 

Semi-circular Lobby, 1,065 850 

Back of Speaker, - 1,064 5,5'73 

6,677 

Library, 3.1^0 

Library of Senate, - 1,085 

4,225 4,650 

Rotunda — 

Diameter, 90 feet. 64 

Height, 130 " l^"? 

From floor to eye of Dome, 96 " 124 

This shovrs that the Capitol at Washington covers about one- 
tenth more ground than the New State House of Ohio. Compnving 
the two Houses of Bepresentatives, it will be seen that the space 
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within the columns, availahle for the seats of members, is greater 
in oui huilding than at Washington ; our Senate, also, lias a very 
much larger room, and the floor of our Lihrary is of greater ai-ea 
than hoth the Libraries at Washington. This parallel will fully 
satisfy any one tfiat th^re is no part of our new huilding tlmt 
will not furnish ample accommotlation hoth for tlii. prtsfnt 
and future wants of the State An inspeLtion of the woik 
already done will show that we are about to meet these ■« an f 
T"ith a building of the most permanent character and the pe 
spectne view will 'ihow that we d^siie to mal e an ouiaiii tit 1 
building witbmt rnasteppm„ th= boimrt'* of rermblu m an 
phcity 




The Pehitbktiahv stands near the Railway Station, as ahove. 
It is a very lai^ and stately building— limit of OMo marble. 
The entire structure, worltshops, and yards cover sii acres of 
ground, fiach wing contains 350 cells for prisoners— the cells 
being built of solid stone, with iron doors, and ranged in fire 
tiera. The prisoners are mostly employed in useful manufactures, 
so that they yield the State a surplus above their expenses, 

The Ohio Lhhatic Asyldm is one of the finest buildings of 
the kind anywhere to be found. It makes an immense hollow 
square. The center building is 296 feet in front, and 46 feet 
deep. The wings are 40 feet in front each, running hack 2LS 
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feet, a \ i o n h Tl wloe f ont 

is 376 fee B 1 g H f ea h— b b e fact, 

418 t e ou li ee on £h Ins o has been ve 7 veil 
managed, as the results show, in the cure of patients. 

The following are the statistical results of thirteea yeara' ex- 
perience, in the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, as reported to the Legis- 
lature, by Dr. S. HANE0HT Smith. 

Numlwi Admitted 1841 

Cured 897 

" Improved 137 

" Stationary 263 

Bied 241 

Average Number in the Asylum 323 

Per Cent, of Recoveries on all Cases 48perct. 

" " " " Recent Cases 75 " 

" " " " Old Cases 23 " 

The chances of recovery for a lunatic am four times as great, 
when the patient is taken immediately to the Asylum, as when 
the case is suffered to become chronic. 

Even this Asylum, large as it is, is by no means large enoi^h 
for the State. The Legislature has, with commendable liberality, 
authorized the erection of two other Asylums in other parts of 
the State, 

Ohio Asylum for the Deaf asd Dumb. — This also is a large 
Institution, with about 130 pupils, who are ivell taught and 
provided for. 
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The Ohio Institution foe the Education of the Blihd has 
about 100 pupils, and is, in all respects, most interesting. It 
is entirely successful in educating, by raised letters, known by 
the touch, even those who have been bom blind. 

Columbus Station .^Usually the cars anive here at 13 meri- 
dian, having made 118 miles in 5i hours. When they arrive at 
noon or evening, most excellent refreshments may be obtained 
at the Station. 

There i= the whistle and away we go again' We have 135 
miles to go an 1 we must mike if in less than "ix hour^ Tlie 
Eahid> tiori Coluribis to Cleveland pab=es th ugh a con 
paritnch new country and in coUffiiji ciiLe f fekiig tie 




lowest and most level ground it actually avoids the oUest anl 
mobt flourishing towns Those it does pass are some dis 
tance from the road and sometimes not even m bight Tie 
new towns are yet in their infancv and have the scattered and 
ragged appearance which attends new settlements. 

The country between Columbus and Cleveland was almost in 
an original wild state when the road was opened through it- 
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The country was level—the line of road, as far as the eye can 
reach, sttaiglit — the forest wild and grind ; the dead timber, 
however, causing water to lie on the gcound, and thus mar the 
scene. The cut represents a view which may be seen a thousand 
times between the points above. But we mark the state of it by 
the cut, that we may have a record to refer to a few years hence, 
when the forest will be cut down, the ground cleared, and the 
fields exhibit prosperous husbandry and an enterprising people. 
Already the steam saw mill is at work in a hundred places, and 




even the horss-saw, as in tlie cut, will be seen at work on every 
hand. The timber is valuable and is rapidly being carried off 
to a maiket istftm saw milla will make rapid havoc with the 
limber and the value of the Sand v. ill cause ow nets to e\ert 
theiTi'^hes to bring it to a productive state At the station 
bel w V e see nought but forest— fiiest 
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WoRTHiNGTON, 11 mlles ftom Columbus and 124 from Cleve- 
land, is in sight, about haK a mile to the left. It was named 
from TnoMis Worthinoton, Governor, Senator, and Canal 
Commissioner, one of the most useful and distinguished men 
the State has ever had. It is in the township of Sharon, and 
was purchased entire by Col. Rilbotirne, as agent for an asso- 
ciation formed in Granby, Connecticut. It was settled by one 
hundred settlersfrom Hartford, Connecticut, and Hampshire co., 
Massachusetts. The first cabin erected was used for a school- 
house and a church. It is a flourishing village of about 500 
inhabitants. 

Old Water Station— 14 miles from Columbiis. 

Beklin — 2fl miles from Columbus. 



E CousTY. — We have been a long while traversing 
Franklin county — some 35 miles altogether. We came in from 
the west, and have been going directly north. From Columbus 
we have gone up the Olentangey, and are now in the county 
of Delaware. This county lies on the Scioto, the Olen- 
tangey, and their branches — being thus well watered. It is 
either level or gently roiling land, and much of it of very good 
quality. The following brief statistics will give a better idea of 
it than a mere description in words can : 
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Surface 440 square miles, 

Number of acres 2S3 J85 



d Value of Property $4,241,145 

Population ■ ■ ■ ■ 21,814 

Assessed Value of Property to eacli 

Family of six persons © 2,000 

Mumber of Horses 7,134 

of Cattle 13,570 

" of Sheep 51,007 

of Swine 18,193 

Taken as a wliole, Delaware is a very good county, though 
less cultivated than many others. 

The view of Delaware in the cut is taken from the new track 

or cross road, which brings us not into, but to this suburb aaid 

in plain view of the chief town From the road as in the cut, 

are seeo many ot the principal buildings of the town 

Thn cut IS at the branch or turn out load passing near to 




DELiwuE It not oil the main toad, but is readied by a 
branch, of 3 miles, which the regular tiam usuallj takes It is 
25 miles tiom Columous, aail the county seat of Delaware 
county 

Deliwaeb 11 on the Oleiitaiigej river, and was laid out in 
1806, by CdI Moses Bixbe and HEr,RY B\Liiwiii, of Pittoburgh. 
The first cabui was put up in 1807 The town «as incorpo- 
rated anil the court house built in 1815. Delaware is •! hand- 
some and flourishing town. In 1850, it had 3,075 inhabitants— 
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one of the largest hotels in Ohio — two newspapeis~a hank — 
six churches, and many mercantile establishments. 

The Ohio Wesleyan University is located at Delaware. It 
has a handsome endowment, and is in a prosperous condition, 
with from l&O to 200 students. 
The following reminiscences may be interesting: 
"Early Customs.— I learn from the old pioneers, that during 
the early period of the county, the people were in a condition 
of complete social eiiviality ; no aristocratic distinctions were 
thoi^ht of in society, and the first line of dematkation drawn was 
to separate the very bad from the general mass. Their parties 
were for raisings and log-rollings, and the labor being finished, 
their sports usually were shooting and gymnastic exercises with 
the men, and convivial amusements among the women; no 
punctilious formality, nor ignoble aping the fashions of licen- 
tious Paris, marred their assemblies, but all were happy, and 
enjoyed themselves in seeing others so. The rich and the poor 
dressed alike ; the men generally wearing hunting sliirts and 
buckskin pants, and the women attired in coarse fabrics pro- 
duced by their own hands ; such was their common and holiday 
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dress; and if a fair damsel wished a superb dress for her bridal 
day, her highest aspiration was to obtaia a common American 
cotton check. The latter, which now sells for a shilliag a 
a yard, then cost one dollar, and five yards deemed an ample 
pattern ; silks, satias, and fancy goods, that now inflate our 
vanity and deplete our purses, were not then even dieamed of. 
The cabins were furnished in the same style of simplicity; the 
bedstead was home made and often consisted of forked sticks 
diiven into the ground with cross poles to support the clap 
boards or the cord One pot, kettle, and fiying pan weie the 
only aiticlps considered indispensable, though ■roine included 
the teakettle, a few plates and dishes upon a shelf in one 
coiner, wasassatisfactoi} as is now a cupboard full of chins and 
then food relished well from a puncheon table. Some of the 
wealthiest families had a few split-bottom chairs, but as a gen- 
era! thing, stools and benches answered the place of lounges 
and sofas, and at first the green award or smoothly leveled earth 
served the double purpose of floor and carpet. Whisky toddy 
was considered luxury enough for any party — the woods fur- 
nished abundance of venison, and com pone supplied the place 
of every variety of pastry. Flour coald not for some time be 
obtained nearei: than Chillicothe or Zanesville ; goods were very 
high, and none but the most common kinds were brought here, 
and had to be packed on horses or mules from Defioit, or wag- 
oned from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, thence down the Ohio 
river in flat boats to the mouth of the Scioto, and then packed, 
or hauled up. The freight was enormous, costing often 8(4.00 
per owt. Tea retailed at from two to three dollars a pound, 
coffee 75 cents, salt $5 to $6 per bushel, (50 lbs.) The coarsest 
calicos were $1 per yard, whisky from $1 to $3 per gallon, and 
as much of the latter was sold as of all other articles, for several 
years after Delaware was laid out; but it must be remembered 
that this then was the border town, and had considerable trade 
with the Indians, It was the common practice to set a bottle 
oa each end of the counter for customers to help themselves 
gratuitously to enable them to purchase advantageously ! Many 
people suffered hardships and enduied privations that now would 
seem unsupportable. In the fall of 1803, Hebsy Peerv, after 
getting up his cabin near Delhi, left his two sons aad returned to 
FWladelphia for the remainder of his family, but finding bis 
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wife sick, and afterwards being sick himself, could not get back 
till the next June. These two little boys. Levi and Eeuljen, 
only eleven and nine years old, remaiaed theie alone, eight 
months, fifteen miles from any white family, and sunoiinded 
by Indians, with no food but the rabbits tliey could catth m 
hollow logs; the xemiins of one deei that the wolves killed 
near them, and a little com meal that they O'^casionally obfamed 
of Thomas Cellab, by following down the " Indian trace ' The 
winter was a severe one, aud their cabin was open, having 
neither daubing, fiie-place, cot chimney ; they had no gun, and 
were wholly unaccustomed to forest life, being fresh from Wales 
and yet these little fellows not only struggled through, but 
actually made a considerable clearing! Jacob Foust, at an 
early day, when his wife was sick and could obtain noUiing to 
eat that she relished, procured a bushel of wheat, and throwing 
it upon his shoulders, carried it to ZMesviUe to get it ground— 
a distance of more than 75 miles, by the torUioua path he had 
to tiavetse, and then, shouldering his flora, he retraced his steps 
home, fording the streams and camping out nights." 

There ate several deep cuts along this line, which open to the 
traveller a wide extent of country, and some pleasing views. 
We present one of these views in the cut subjoined, near Ash- 
ley, looking south. 



ot "^^^ '■*^ ■^_ 




CA3^I>lH0T0^" — 38 milesfrom Columbus and B7 miles fiom Cleve- 
land—is in the county of Morrow, which has recently been set off 
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from the counties of Delaware, Marion, Kiios, andlikhland. This 
is a new village, but, from the look of it, quite a smart place. 




Monnow CouKTr.— This county, as we have said, is a new 
one. Nevertheless, it has acquired for itself a character on the 
tax list anl the production roll; so we can present a statistical 
view of it, as we have done of others. 
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Surfece 400 square miles, 

Niiml)er of acres 256,000 

Acres in Com 16,154 

Com produced M3,318 bushels. 

Average per acre 39 " 

Acres in Wheat 19,389 

Wheat produced ■ 364,334 hushels. 

Average per acre 19 " 

Assessed Value of property- • ■ - $3,130,594 

Population 20,240 

Average Property to each Family 

of six persons 1 ,500 

Sumher of Horses 6,630 

" Cattle 13,059 

" Sheep 65,S49 

" Hogs 13,964 

It will he seen that the average wealth of Morrow county is 
not equal to that of some other counties; but, on the other 
hand, it b quite a newly settled country. 




GiLEiD Station.- ^■. — . 

formerly belonged to Marion. It is a small town of s 
inhahiiants and two or three churches. 

CRiwroBB CouNTT.—After leaving Morrow, tlie Railway just 
touches on the edge of Crawford county, which here lies to the 
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■west, Aswhhnhpp m ung 

this county, w h in h m n 

the melancho n n h m n m d 

This was Col W M C g wh h mg 

taken the com ped g h Indi 

1783, Wis disa IS d If h a d h lak 

His execution h place T_ , Sa ky iiyer, 

on the limits of Wyandot, then Crawford county. 

The annexed history of Crawford's campaign we talce from 
Doddridge's Notes ; 

" Crawfohd's campaign, in one point of view, at least, is to 
he considered as a second Moravian campaign, as one of its 
objects was that of finishing the work of murder and plunder 
with the Christian Indians at their new establishment oh the 
Sandusliy. The next object was that of destroying the Wyandot 
towns on the same river. It was the resolution of all those con- 
cerned in this expedition not to spare the life of any Indians that 
might fall into their hands, whether friends or foes. It will he 
seen in the sequel that the result of this campaign was widely 
different from that of the Moravian campaign the preceding 
March. 

"It should seem that the long continuance of the Indian war 
had debased a considerabb portion of our population to the 
savage state of our nature. Having lost so many relatives by 
the Indians, and witnessed their horrid inurdera and other depre- 
dations on so extensira a scale, they became subjects of that in- 
discriminating thirst for revenge which is such a prominent 
feature in the savage character, and having had a taste of blood 
and plunder without risk or loss on their part, they resolved to go 
on and kill every Indian they could find, whether friend or foe. 
" Preparations for this campaign commenced soon after the 
return of the Moravian campaign in the month of March, and 
as it was intended to make what was called at that time "a 
dash," that is an enterprise conducted with secrecy and dispatch 
the men were all mounted on the best horses they could procure. 
They furnished themselves with all their outfits except some 
ammunition, which was furnished by the Lieutenant Colonel of 
Washington county, Pennsylvania. 

" Oft the 25th of May, 1783, 480 men mustered at the old 
Mingo towns, on the western side of the Ohio river. They 
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were all volunteers from the immediate neighborliood. of the 
Ohio, with the exception ot one company from Ten Mile, in 
■Washington county. Here an election was held for the of&ce 
of commaader-in -chief for the expedition. The candidates were 
Col. WiLLiAMSOH and Col. Ceawford; the latter was the suc- 
cessful candidate. When notified of his appointment, it is said 
he accepted it with apparent reluctance. 

"The army marched along "Williamson's trail," as it was 
than called, until they arrived at tlie upper Moravian town, in 
the fields belonging to which there was still plenty of corn on 
the stalks, with which their horses were plentifully fed during 
the night of their encampment there. 

" Shortly after the army halted at this place, two Indians were 
discovered by three men, who had walked some distance out of 
the camp. Three shots were fired at one of them, but without 
hurting him. As soon as the news of the discovery of Indians 
had reached the camp, more than one-haK of the men rushed out 
without command, and in the most tumultuous manner, to see 
what happened. From that time. Col. CniwrOBD felt a pre- 
■ sentiment of the defeat which followed 

"The truth is, that notwithstanding the secresj and dispatch 
of the enterprise, the Indians were beforehand with our people 
They saw the rendezvous on the Mingo bottom knew their 
number and destination. They visiled every encampment im 
mediately on their leaving it, and saw from the wnting on the 
trees and scraps of paper that ' no quarter n as to be given to 
any Indian, whether man, woman, or child ' 

" Nothing material happened during their mari,h until the 6th 
of June, when their guides conducted them to the site of the 
Moravian villages, on one of the upper branches! of the Sandusky 
river; but here, instead of meeting with Indians and plunder, 
they met with nothing but vestiges of desolation The place 
was covered with high grass, and the remains of a few huti 
alone, announced that the place had been the residence of the 
people whom they intended to destroj but nho bed mo^ed off 
to Scioto some time before. 

" In this dilemma what was to be done ? The officers held a 
council, in which it was determined to march one day longer in 
the direction of Upper Sandusky, and if they should not reach the 
town in the course of the day, to make a retreat with all speed. 
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"The march was commenced tlie next momiag through the 
plains of Sandusky, and continued until about two o'clock, when 
the advance guard was attacked and driven in hy the Indians, 
who weie discovered in large numbers in the high grass, with 
which the place was covered. The Indian army was at that 
moment about entering a piece of woods, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by plains ; but in this they were disappointed by a rapid 
movement of ouc men. The battle then commenced by a heavy 
fire from both sides. From a partial possession of the woods 
which they had gained at the onset of the battle, the Indians 
were soon dislodged. They tlien attempted to gain a smaU skirt 
of wood on our right flank, but were prevented from doing so 
by the vigilance and bravery of Maj. Lbbt, who commanded the 
right wing of the army at that time. The firing was incessant 
and heavy until dark, when it ceased. Both armies lay on their 
arras during the n^ht. Both adopted the policy of kindling large 
fires along the line of battle, and then retiring some distance in 
the tear of them, to prevent being surprised by a night attack. 
During the conflict of the afternoon, three of our men were killed 
and several wounded. 

In the morning our army occupied the battle ground of the 
preceding day. The Indians made no attack during the day, 
until late in the evening, but were seen in large bodies traversing 
the plains in various directions. Some of them appeared to be 
employed in carrying off their dead and wounded. 

In the morning of thb day, a council of the officers was held, 
in which a retreat was resolved on, as the only means of saving 
the army. The Indians appeared to increase in number every 
hour. During the sitting of this council. Col. Williamson pro- 
posed taking one hundred and fifty volunteers, and marching 
directly to Upper Sandusky. This proposition the commander- 
in-chief prudently rejected, saying, ' I have no doubt that you 
would reach the town, but you would find nothing there but 
empty wigwams, and haying taken ofl" so many of our best men 
you would leave me the rest to be destroyed by the host of In- 
dians with which we are now surrounded, and on your return 
they would attack and destroy you. They care nothing about 
defending their towns; they are worth nothing. Their squaws, 
children and property have been removed from them long since. 
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Our liTes and baggage are whit they want, and if tliey can. get 
us divided they will soon have them. We must slay together 
and do the best we can,' 

" During this day preparations were made fov a retreat by 
burying tlie deid, burning fires over their graves to prevent dis- 
covery, and preparing means for carrying off the wounded. The 
retreat was to commence in the course of the night. The Indi- 
ans, however, became apprized of the inteaded retreat, and 
about sundown attacked the army with great force and fury, in 
every direction excepting that of Sandusliy. 

"When tiie line of march was formed by the commander-in- 
chief, and the retreat commenced, our guides piutlentiy took the 
direction of Sandusky, wHch afforded the only opening in the 
Indian Unes and the only chance of concealment. After march* 
ing about a mile in this direction, the army wlieeled about to 
the left, and by a circuitous route gained the trail by which they 
came, before day. They continued their march the whole of the 
nent day, with a trifling annoyance from the Indians, who fired 
a few distant shots at the rear guard, which slightly wounded 
two or three men. At night they built fires, took their suppers, 
secured the horses, and resigned themselves to repose, without 
placii^ a single sentinel or vidette for safety. In this careless 
situation, they might have lieen surprised and cut off by the In- 
dians, who, however, gave them no disturbance during the night, 
nor afterwards during their retreat. The number of those com- 
posing the main body in the retreat was supposed to be about 
three hundred. 

" Most unfortunately, when a retreat was resolved on, a dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed concerning the best mode of effect- 
ing it. The greater number thought best to keep in a body and 
retreat as fast as possible, while a considerable number thought 
it safest to break off in small parties and make their way home 
indifferent directions, avoiding the route by which they came. 
Accordingly many attempted to do so, calculating tliat the whole 
body of the Indians would follow the main army ; in this they 
were entirely mistaken. Tiie Indians paid but little attention 
to the main body of the army, but pursued the small parties 
with such activity that but very few of those who composed 
them made their escape. 

10* LM 
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" The only successful party who were detached from the main 
army was thai of ahout forty men, iindei the command of a 
Captain Williahsoh, who, pretty lata in the night of the retreat, 
broke thioujh the Indian lines under a severe fire, aad with 
some loss, and overtook the main army on the morning of the 
second day of the retreat. 

"For several days after the retreat of our army, the Indiana 
were spread over the whole country, from Sandusky to the 
Muskingum, in pursuit of the straggling parties, most of whom 
were killed on the spot. They even pursued them almost to 
the banks of the Ohio. A mm, of the name of Mills, was killed, 
two miles to the eastward of the site of St. Clairsville, in the 
direction of Wheeling, from that piace. Th3 number killed in 
this way must have been very great, the precise amount, how- 
ever, was never fairly ascertained. 

" At the commencement of the retreat. Col. Ckawfokd placed 
himself at the head of the army and continued there until they 
had gone about a quarter of a mile, when missing his son, John 
Crawfobd, his soii-itt-law. Major Harrison, and his nephews. 
Major Rose, and William Crawford, he halted and called for 
them as the line passed, but without finding them. After the 
army had passed him, he was unable to overtake it, owing to 
the weariness of his horse. Falling in company with Dr. 
Kkight and two others, they travelled all the night, first north 
and then to the east, to avoid the pursuit of the Indians. They 
directed their course during the night by the north star. 

"On the nest day, they fell in with Captain John Biogs 
and Lieut. Ashlev, the latter of whom was severely wounded. 
There were two others in company with Bigcs and Ashley. 
They encamped together the succeeding night. On the next 
day, they were attacked by a party of Indians, who made Col. 
CftAWFOKD and Dr. Khioht prisoners. The other four made 
their escape, but Captain Biaoa and Lieut, Ashley were killed 
the neit day. 

Col. Crawford and Dr. Kjtioht were immediately taken to 
an Indian encampment at a short distance from the place where 
they were captured. Here they found nine fellow-prisoners and 
seventeen Indians. On the next day, they were inarched to the 
old Wyandot town, and on the next morning, were paraded, to 
set off, as they were told, to go to the new town. But alas ! a 
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very difFeient destination awaited these captives ! Nine of the 
prisoners were marched off some distance before the Colonel and 
the Doctor, who were conducted by Pipe aad Wingenund, two 
Delaware chiefs. Four of the prisoners were tomahawlied and 
scalped on the way, at different places. 

" Preparations had been made for tlie execution of Col. Craw- 
ford, by setting a post about fifteen feet high in the ground, and 
making a large fire of hickory poles about six yards from it. 
About half a mile from the piace of exei-i tion the remaining 
five of the nine prisoners were tomahawkef dnd suilped by a 
number of squaws and boys Col Criwfohd? son and aon-in- 
law were executed at the Shawanese town * * * 

"Dr. KNiaHTWas doDmed to be bimel at a town about forty 
miles distant from Sandisky and comniitti I to the c^te of a 
young Indian to be taken theie The first day thty travelled 
about twenty-five milps and encampel for the night In the 
morning, the gnats bemg very troublesome the Doctor requested 
the Indian to untie him that he might help him to make a fire 
to keep them off. With thia request the Indian complied. 
While the Indian was on hia knee's and elbows blowing the 
fire, the Doctor caught up a piece of a tent pole which had 
been burned in two, aboi t eighteen inches long with which he 
struck the Indian on his head w ith all his might so as to knock 
him forward into the fire The stick however broke so that 
the Indian, although severely hurt was not killed bi 1 1 nmedi- 
ately sprang up ; on this the Doctor caught up the Indian's gun 
to shoot him, hut drew bai,k the cock with so m ich violence 
that he broke the spring TIip In iian ran iff with an hideous 
yelling. Doctor Knibkt then made the best f his way home, 
wluch he reached in twenty one Uy almi st famishe f to death. 
The gun being of no u e. after carrying it a day oi two he left 
it behind. On his journey he subsisted on roots, a few young 
birds and berries." 

We here pass over one of the branches of Whetstone creek, 
one of the favorite resorts of the Indians in early days, and near 
the head of one of the principal streams from which the Scioto 
derives its water. The country along this line of the creek is 
rich, and the timber heavy and valuable. 
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Gamon — 56 miles from Colmnlius and 79 from Ckyeland is 
in Eichlaad coitnfy and at the intersection ot Ihe Bellefontaine 
and Indiana Raihoad with the Cleveland and Columbus Rail 
road. The Bellefontaine and Indiana line will soon hf com 
pleled That rial is 108 niilfi m lenglk m Ohio extend ng 
from (lalion throu!;h Marion to Bt-llpfi nt<iine and the ice to th 
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Indiana line, at Union, wliere it is prolonged in another work, 
to ludianajioHs. On ihe east, it ifr intended to join the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Railroad, whidi also intersects the Cleveland 
line, three and a half miles from this point. 

RicHLASD CouHTY, — This wfts One of the largest end most 
papulous counties in the State, till large slices were cut off to 
form Ashland and Morrow. It is jet, however, large and im- 
portant. The county has no river, but several streams and 
creeks that give it sufficient irrigation. On the west siiie are 
the head streams of Sandusky River, and on the east, the head 
waters of Mohican, one of the principal branches of the Mus- 
kingum. The land is rolling and well adapted to wheat, 
The statistics of Richland county are as lollows, viz . 

Surface t 513 square miles. 

Number of acres- • 327,680 

Acres cultivated in Corn 16,300 

Corn produced 563,320 bushels. 

Acres cultivated in Wheat 41,919 

Wheat produced 795,313 bushels. 

AverEige Corn to an acre 38 " 

Average Wheat to an acre-- ■■ 191 " 

Assessed Value of Property for 

Taxation • S5,925,737 

Population 30,8'i7 

Property to each family of six 

persona ■•■■... ©1,150 

Number of Horses 8,503 

Number of Cattle 17,742 

Number of Sheep 72,764 

Number of Swine. ■ ■ • • 23,103 

Either this county is assessed too low, or it is by no means 
wealthy, and yet the elements above exhibited are those of great 
agricultural wealth. It will be seen, that the proportion of 
wheat, cattle, and sheep are very large. After making a full 
allowance of bread for all the inhabitants of the county, it is 
plain, the people can export no less thaw 600,000 bushels of 
wheat! In fact, this and the adjoining counties are among the 
best in the Union for wheat. 
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Shelbv — 68 miles from Coluoibus, and 67 from Cleveland, 
is about half war, ^n^ usuaHy the train from Cleveland dines 
here. There is little appearance of a town here, but one may 
he seen in the distance. The Station Housea are large and coa- 
venient. The posilion is one of great importance; for here is 
the interaection of two of the greatest railroad lines in tha 
State — the Cincinnati and Cleveland, and the Sandusky, New- 
ark, and Zanesville Line. It is the distributing point for a 
great number of passengers : for example, travellers coming from 
the East, by way of Cleveland or Pittsbui^h, nmy here go to 
Sandusky, and the North, to wit: to Cincinaati and the South- 
West, or, to Zanesville and the centre of Ohio. So in coming 
from either of those directions, they may again diverge in any 
direction. 

The Sandusky Railway passes through Mansfield, Mount 
Vernon, Newark, Zanesville, and the very heart of the State, 
and here trains are waiting to take the traveller in any direction. 

Salem— from Columbus, 75 miles, from Cleveland, 60 miles, 
is a mere stopping place. 

"At an early day, there was a very eccentric character who 
frequently was in this region, well remembered by the early 
settlers. His name was JorrATHAN Chapman, but he was usually 
known as Johnny Appltseed He was originolly it is supposed 
from New Englai:d. 

"He had imbibed a re k h ei g d 

cultivation of apple tree h see H fi m p 

pearance in Western Pei m 

way into Ohio, keeping oh k h se ts d 

following his favorite p H 

spots in the loamy lands b ea p n 

seeds, enclose the ground h h p ce h 

trees had in a measure w Wh se rs beg 

flock in and open their 'clearings, Johnny was ready for them 
with his young trees, which he either gave away or sold for 
some trifle, as an old coat, or any article of which he could make 
use. Thus he proceeded for many years, until the whole coun- 
try was in a measure settled and supplied with apple trees- 
deriving self-satisfaction amounting almost to delight, in the 
indulgence of his engrossing passion. About twenty years 
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since, lie removei to the far West, there to enact over again the 
same career of humble usefulness. 

"His personal appearance was as singular as his character. 
He was a small ' chunlsed' man. quick and restless in his mo- 
tions and conversation his beaiii and haii were long and dark 
and his eye black and sparkling He lued the roughest bfe, 
and often slept in the woods His clothing was mostly old, 
being generally given tti him in exchange for apple trees He 
went barefooted, and often travelled miles through, the ^now in 
that way. In doctrine lie was a follower of Swedenborg lead 
ing a moral, blameless life, likening himself to the primitive 
Chtistians.literallytaking no thought for the monow. Wherever 
he went he circulated Swedenborgian works, and if short of them, 
would fear a book in. two and give each part to different persona. 
He was careful not to injure any anirnal, and thought hunting 
morally wrong. He was welcome every where among the set- 
tlers, and treated withgreatkindnesseven by the Indians, We give 
a few anecdotes illustrative of his character and eccentricities. 

" On one cool autumnal night, while lying by his camp fire in 
the woods, he observed that the musquitoes flew in the blaze 
and were burnt. Johnny, who wore on his head a tin utensil, 
which answered both as a cap and a mush pot, filbd it with water 
and quenched the fire, anii afterwards remarked, ' God forbid that 
I should build a tire for my comfort, that should be the means of 
destroying any of his creatures.' At another time, he made his 
camp fire at the end of a hollow log in which he intended to 
pass the night, but finding it occupied by a bear and her cubs, 
he moved his fire to the other end, and slept on the snow in the 
open air, rather than ^sturb the hear. He was one morning in 
a prairie, and was bitten by a rattlesnake. Some time after, a 
friend inquired of him about the matter. He drew a long sigh 
and replied, ' Poor fellow ! he only just touched me, when I, in an 
ungodly passion, put the heel of my scythe upon him and *ent 
home. Some time after, I went there for my scythe, and there 
lay the poor fellow dead.' He bought a coffee bag, made a hole 
ill the bottom, through which he thrust his head and wore it as 
a cloak, saying it was as good as any thing. Aji itinerant 
preacher was holding forth on the public square in Mansfield, 
and exclaimed, 'where is the bare-footed Christian, travelling to 
heaven?' Johnny, who was lying on his back on some timber. 
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HuHON Counts. — We are now in the county of Huron, one 
of the twelve counties which constitute the Western Reserve, 
or, as formerly called, " New Connecticut." It is a cwious fact, 
that before the Constitution was formed, and indeed after, Con- 
necticut claimed, by virtue of the charter from Charles the 
Second, the whole country from that State to the western ocean ! 
The reason was, that in those days, they knew nothing ahout 
the boundaries of America, and the Charter of Charles bounded 
the State by the Western Ocean ! This ran over Western New 
York as well as a part of Pennsylvania. The result was, that the 
lands of New Connecticut (then belonging to the'National Gov- 
ernment in the North Western Territory) were given to the 
State of Coflnecticut for relinqubhing her territorial rights. 
Hence it was the " Keserve," and hence also New Connecticut, 
The Railway passes through three counties of the Reserve — 
Huron, Lorain, and Cuyahoga, but, as usual, avoids most of 
the towns and improvements. The soil of the Reserve is not 
so good as that in the lower part of the State ; but it is a good 
graaing country, raising many cattle and sheep, and exporting 
great quantities of butter, cheese, and wool. 

Huron county is the western of the Reserve, and has a 
considerable variety in its lands. It is well watered by Huron 
and Vermillion rivers and their branches. On the west, it is 
almost entirely level, but wliere we now cross it, is gently 
undulating. 
The statistics of Huron are as follows: 

Surface SOO square miles. 

Number of acres 320,000 

Namberof acresin Corn 22,806 

Number of acres in Wheat 21,882 

Production of Corn 878,143 bushels. 

Production of Wheat 441,604 " 

Average production of Com per 



Average production of Wheat per 
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Assessed Value of Property for 

Taxation 5,5,565,697 

Papulation 36,203 

ATecage asseasmenl to each fam 

ilv of SIX persona $1,S40 

Bumber of Cattle 19,282 

Number ot Hornet, 7,306 

Number of Sheep 82,741 

Number of Swine 14,389 

The araiuat of grain rdiiul for the population, is very great, 
and the cattle and sheep are numerous. 

Gbeehwich — from Columbus, 81 miles, and from Cleveland, 54 
miles, is merely a stopping point. 

New London— 47 miles from Clevelanil, is also in Huron 
county. 

RociiESTEE — 41 miles from Cleveland, is in Lorain county ; 
and is merely a country township. 

Lorain Couurr lies on Lake Erie, west of Cleveland. It is 
watered by Black river and its tributaries, and is on the whole 
a prosperous section of country. Its statistics are helow : 

Surface ^00 square miles. 

Number of acres 320,000 

Acres cultivated in Com .... 12,935 

Production of Corn ... , 446,224 bushels. 

Acres in Wheat 11,555 

Production of Wheat 206,301 

Average Com to an acre .... 35 " 
Average Wheat to an acre ... 18 '•' 
Assessed Value of Property , . . W,449,019 
Average assessment to each fam- 
ily of six persons $1,030 

Population 36,091 

Number of Horses 6,519 

Number of Cattle 23.133 

Number of Sheep 80,880 

Number of Swine 9,950 

Ilr, M 
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Cattle and sheep are numerous, but, as a whole, this county 
is not by any means so wealthy, proportionally as thtee in the 
middle and southern parts of the State. 

Wellihotoh — 36 miles from Cleveland. 

Penfibld— 33 miles from Cleveland. 

LiioBANaB— 29 miles from Cleveland. 

These are all merely country townships, which am named in 
order in which they come. 

Grafton — 3a miles from Cleveland, is important, because, 
here is the inters\ction of the Inlerior Lake Road, from Maumee 
Bay thcoi^h Norwalli, with the Cleveland Road, which will 
make an important connection between the Eastern and 
Weslem Lines. 

Eaton — 33 miles from Cleveland. 

ConuMBiA — 18 miles from Cleveland. 

These also are only country townships through which the 
Railway passes. 




Olmstead -Cuyahoga countj— 15 mile'i from Cleveland, is 
also an intersection nf the Lake Shore Raiboal from bandusky, 
through Elyna to Cleveland Erie Dunkirk and BuiFalo 
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CuYAHOQA County. — We are now in the county of Cuyahoga, 
whose principal town is Cleveland; and which is the most im- 
portant county in Northern Ohio. It taltes ils name from the 
"Cuyahoga" River, which, although not navigable— yet no 
doubt gave the first impulse to Cleveland, by causing the termi- 
nation of the Ohio canal there. The Indian word " Cuyahoga '' 
is said to mean crooked, and the river of that name is sufficiently 
so to justify the epithet. 

The countj- of Cuyahoga is gently undulating; the soil is not 
very rich, but is well watered in every part, and being on the 
coast of Lake Erie, gives it great commercial advantages. It 
has bog-icon, sand-stone quarries, grindstones, and various inci- 
dental resources, which, united to its commerce, has given 
Cuyahoga a pretty rapid development. 

One of the first settlements in the western country was made 
in this county, by the French, who, in 1755, had a trading 
house near the Mingo towns on the Cuyahoga river, about five 
-miles from its mouth. In 1786, the Moravian Missionaries made 
a settlement here, and the British held possession till 1790. 
The first permanent settlement was made at Cleveland, in 1796. 
Since then the growth of Cuyahoga has been as follows \h : 

In 1810 1,495 inhabitants. 

'■ 1820 6;398 " 300percent. 

" 1830 - - 10,362 ■' 66 " •■■ 

" 1840 26,512 ■' 160 " " 

" 1S50 ■ - 48,105 " 85 " " 

It will be seen that the growth of Cuyahoga has been very 
rapid, and is not likely to be less. The year 1860 will probably 
find Cuyahoga with 90,000 inhabitants. Its statistics in 1850 
are as follows ; 

Surface 432 square miles. 

Number of acres 281,093 

acres cultivated in Corn 12,018 

Wheat 6,711 

Protluction of Corn, 396,922 bushels. 

of Wheat 97,966 

Average production of Corn per 

acre 33 

Average production of Wheat 16 " 
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" Swine 8,400 

" Pleasure Carriages. . 1,619 

■' Pianos 333 

" Watches 3,136 

i value of Property .... 911,071,029 
Average value of Property to 

each family of six persons. . . f l,KO 

The amount of plowed land is small ; but a large part of tlie 
land is used as pasturage. The wealth of the county is inferior 
to that of the southern section of the State, which is caused 
chiefly by the difference in the arable amount of land. The 
inhabitants are industrious, thrifty, and moral. 

Berea — 12 miles from Cleveland, is a pleasant village, and 
from the stream near it ai-e some fine views. 

RocRFOKT — seven miles from Cleveland, is only a way station. 

The approach to Cleveland, is down a ravine leading to the 
tiver and over the canal. The city of Cleveland is seen in the 
cut, chiefly located on the rising ground, or upper plain above 
the river and canal. On the bottom are a large number of man- 
ufactories of great value. The city extends over a large space of 
ground, and this can he reasonably well extended by tlie ex- 
tent of surface; and the tops of the houses are seen over the 
edge of the bank as the scene comes into view to the right in 
going into the city. To the left, the Cuyahoga river finds its way 
into the Lake; and the steamers and shipping which crowd the 
wharves along the river, give indication of the commercial im- 
porlaitce of the city ; the facts as to vrhich are presented else- 
where. The road crosses one of the main streets of the city, 
and passes along down the lalte to the depot near the pier and 
Lake shore, where are the workshops and places of business of 
the Company. The second cut shows the depot as seen from the 
end of the pier and light house. 
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perhaps the handsomsst town m America A few years since, 
we stood near the grave of Usca& in the elegant town of 
Norwich Connecticut As we had walked up Washington 
street lined with its beautiful tre s and its splenSid residences, 
we remarked to a ^entleman near that that was probably the 
handsomest town m the United States No said he, " there 
is one other hand.omer Whiit one ' said we. " Cleve- 

land Ohio I nevpr go there m my business but what 1 
linger and dally fill I am hariiel away to make up time." 
We are inclined to think his verdict ri„ht though such lovely 
places aa Norwich New Ha^en Canandai^ua &c,, may well 
claim a rivalry with it How it wis called Forest City," 
we know not though a fnend who sometimea figures in tlie 
newspapers over the signature of " Otsboo," claimed to have 
so baptized it. Its best streets are lined with lofty trees, giving 
it the rural and pleasant air which reminds us of a city in tile 
forest. 

Cleveland ivas named from General Moses Cleveland, who 
laid it out in 1796. He was born in Canterbury, Connecticut; 
was bred a lawyer, and practised his profession in his native 
town; to which he returned, and wliere lie died, leaving a large 
fortune. 

11* 
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The seUlement of Cleveland was attended witli the usual 
difficulties and hardships of a new country, and for many years, 
the ichabitanls were much troubled with fevei and ague. All 
these troubles, howeTer, are now over, and the town ia on the 
high road to become a large city. The growth of Cleveland, 
since its settlement, has been as follows, viz ; 

In 1796 3 inhabitants. 

In 1798 16 

In 1835 - . - . 500 

In 1831 1,100 

In 1835 5,080 

In 1840 - - - - 6,071 

In 1S46 10,135 

In 1850 - - - 17,041 

In 1840, the three towns of Cleveland, Columbus, and Dayton 
were almost exactly equal, each having, ia round numbers, 
6,000 inhabitants. In 1850, Columbus nominally had about 
500 more than Cleveland, and both about 5,000 more than Day- 
ton. But in fact, Cleveland Wia much the largest; for Ohio 
City, on the other side of the Cuyahoga, was not included. The 
true population nf Cleveland was as follows, viz : 

Cleveland, in the Corporation, 17,0<ll 

Ohio City, 6,375 

East Cleveland, 3,341 

Total, - - - 25,757 
This includes, of course, all the suburbs, and makes Cleve- 
land, in magnitude, the twenty-fourth city of the United States. 
The town is chiefly built on the upper level or high bank of the 
Lake, with very broad streets. It is dry and healthy, with fine 
views of the lake, the river, and the numerous water craft of 
the port. Near the t«nter is a Public Square of ten acres, 
divided by intersecting streets. Itsprincipalchaiacteristirsare; 
1. Its Public Works. These are numerous and important. 
The Ohio Cahal terminates here, aft^r traversing the entire 
Slate, from Portsmouth, on the Ohio Biver, a distance of about 
320 miles. The business of this canal is immense, especially in 
grain, and gave the first impulse to Cleveland. 
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The Pesnsylvahia ahd Ohio Canal, which comes from 
Beaver creek, below Pittsburgh, joins the Ohio Canal at Akron, 
Summit county, and thus also terminates, really, at Cleveland. 

The CiNciHBATi, Columbus abq Clevblabd Eailkoad, on 
which we have just been travelii^, is another work, ivhich has 
greatly benefitted Cleveland. It is ^i miles by Railroad from 
Cincinnati, and, as we have seen, one well managed, and pleas- 
ant to travel on, and passing through a rich country. 

The Cleveland and Wellsville Railhoad connects Cleve- 
land with the' Ohio river, directly south of it, by a line of 
something more than ninety miles in length. 

The Clbvei^kd an» Pittsburgh Railroad connects Cleve- 
land with Pittsburgh, by about 120 miles, of which 50 miles is 
B common track with the Wellsville Railroad. 

The Lake Shore Eailboad extends from Toledo through San- 
dusky, Elyria, Cleveland, PainesviUe, Conneaiit, &c., to Buffalo. 
This workis nearly completed, and a portion of it is in operation. 

3. Commerce of Cleveland.— As might be supposed, the 
commerce of Cleveland is very great. In the United States 
Steam Marine Report, made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the following is given as the statistics of steamers there : 

Number of Steamers, ----. 13 

Tonnage of do 6,417 

Crews, 217 
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There were built in 185P, two sclioonets and ecren slooops, 
and the total amount of tonnage of sail vessels, was 35,321 
tons. From the poit of Cleveland there were cleaied 338 ves- 
sels, carrying 31,929 tons. 

The Report of the Board of public works in Otio shows that 
the following amount of Domestic Produce was received at the 
Pott of Cleveland, in 1851 : 

Flour 645,730 barrels. 

Wheat 3,539,699 bushels. 

Pork 1,3,011 barrels. 

Whisky 41.843 " 

Corn 998,059 bushels. 

Bacon, in bulk 1,4^,333 llis. 

Lard l,2SL3fB " 

Butter 1,164,185 " 

Cheese 398,342 ■' 

Tallow 248,546 '^■ 

Wool 2,172,839 '■ 

Coal 3.992,343 bushels. 

Seven bushels of wheat ate considered a most ample allow- 
ance of bread for each individual. By that standard, there 
was bread enough shipped from Cleveland, in the foim of 
flour, wheat, aad com, to feed a million of people ! The total 
value of domestic produce shipped from Cleveland, end received 
from the Canal, must have exceeded seven millions of dollars ! 
The commerce of Cleveland is likely to increase, as railroads 
shall concentrate there. 

Chubches asd Public Institutiohs. — There are in Cleveland 
about 25 churches, of almost every denomination, of which the 
leading ones are Presbyterian and Episcopalian. There are four 
banks, ten newspapers, and various societies, insurance offices, 
&c., 6cc. There is also a flourishing Medical College. 

The Hahbok of Cleveland is one of the best ou Lake Erie 
It is formed by the mouth of Cuyahoga river, extended between 
t vo piets of stone masonry, 1300 feet in length, and 200 feet 

The Eailroad Station Houses are dowE near the Pier, on the 
shore. The Cincinnati Railroad extends, gradually, from the 
central plain of t!ie Stdte, through the valley of a little creek, 
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till it reachss the Cuyahoga, and passes through the harbor part 
of the town. 

The Station Houses of all the Kailroadsare at the same place— 
the Cincittnati, the Pittsburgh, the Welbville, and the Lake 
Shore; by one ot other of which lilies, the traveller may take 
bis departure for any place in the United Slates, 

Lake Ekie.— Before we begin a new departure, let us take a 
calm view of the beautiful Lake; for, heautiful it is, unless, in- 
deed, irritated by a storm, when dark and loweiing it casts on 
angry look upon all beholders. But if you leave Cleveland in 
a steamer, upon a moonlight evening, and \vake to a sunlight 
morning, there is exceeding beauty upon the bosom of the Lake. 
We have looked out at evening, when dark cloufe were gathered 
in the west, and here and there the lurid lightning played upon 
the scowling waters, and we thought, perhaps, tte spirit of the 
Tempest was preparing for us all his wrath, and unloosing the 
winds upon the face of the Deep. Then we have waked, at 
daylight, and every element was hushed to sleep, and motion 
itself had almost ceased ; calm was the silent waters, and placid 
as if never stin'ed, and the lieavena were reflected, and the bright 
sunbeams glanced from their face. Far ahead a column of smoke 
revealed a steamer, wending her rapid way; far to the north- 
loomed up from the water the white sails of a schooner; and 
on our right was the sandy beach, and beyond, the green woods 
of Ashtabula. Such a scene is worth going far to see, and when 
you have sat and watched the eternal flow of Niagara, and gazed 
upon the rocky pass of the Highlands, yon will, perhaps, think 
think that, however grand they may be, few things can so image 
forth the spirits of Peace and Beauty, as a sunrise on Lake Erie. 

Roll on, ihoH deep and dark blue Erie— roll ! 
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Cincinnati 

Cincinnati En[,me House 

Plainville 

iVlilfotd 

Loveland s 

Foster's 

Deerfleid 

Morrow 

Fort Ancient 

Freeport 
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South Charleston 
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CINCIM^ATI AND HILLSBOROUGK RAILKOAD, 



Goshen & Wilmington Turnpike, 

Blanchesier 

Westboro' 

Lynctburgh 

Hoagknd'a 

Hillsboro'. 
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NEW YORK AND ERIE KAIL ROAD. 

Lebgth, from Pierpont to Dunkivl*, 445 miles. Eoutj!, from 
New York to Dunkirk, via Patterson, 460 miles. 
Usual Time, from New York to Dunkirk, 30 hours. 



Mnoipsl Stationa. 


S 


Fate. 


PriocipaJStetiona. 


DiinMrk 


.a™. 


New Yokk, 





$ cts. 


Dunkirk, 





* Cts. 


Pierinont, 


35 


25 


Dayton, 


23 


50 


Suffern,* 


33 


60 


Cattaraugus, 


31 


55 


Turner's, 


47 


95 


Little Valley, 


38 


75 


Chester,! 


55 


] 00 


Great Valley, 


48 


1 00 


Goshen, 


60 


1 10 


Allegany, 


61 


1 35 


Middletown, 


67 


1 35 


Olean, 


65 


1 30 


Otisville, 


75 


1 5.J 


Cuba, 


79 


I 55 


Delaware, 




1 75 


Friendship, 


86 


1 75 


LackawBsen, 


111 


2 25 


HornelisviUe 


127 


3 50 


Narrowsburgh, 


132 


2 40 


Addison, 


157 


3 10 


Hancock, 


164 


3 25 


Painted Post, 


167 


3 30 


Deposit, 


n? 


3 50 


COENIH«, 


168 


3 35 




193 


3 85 


Blmiha, 


187 


3 75 


Great Bend,! 


300 


4 00 


Waverley, 


204 


4 15 


BlITGHAMTOB, 


315 


4 26 


OWEGO, 


233 


4 50 


Union, 


323 


4 45 


Union, 


337 


4 80 


0WEG0,§ 


237 


4 75 


BlHGHAMTOK, 


345 


5 00 


Waverley, 


356 


5 15 


Great Bend, 


260 


5 35 


Elmiha,! 


373 


5 50 






5 40 


Co RHINO, H 




580 


Deposit, 




5 75 


Painted Post, 


393 


5 85 


Hancock, 


296 




Addison, 


303 


6 00 


^arrowsburgh, 


338 


6 75 


Homellsville, 


333 


6 60 


Ucka waxen, 


349 


6 85 


Friendship, 


374 


7 50 


Delaware, 


372 


7 30 


Cubs, 


381 


7 70 


Olisvilie, 


385 




Olean, 


395 


7 95 


Middletown, 


393 


7 75 


Allegany, 


399 


8 00 


Joshen, 


400 


7 85 


Great Valley, 


412 


8 00 


Chester, 


405 


7 90 


Little Talley, 


433 


8 00 


Turner's, 


413 8 00 


Cattaraugus, 


429 


8 00 


Suffern, 


428 8 00 


Dayton, 


438 


8 00 


Piermont, 


444 8 00 


DnHKiHii:. 


4 60 


8 00 


New York. 


460 


8 00 



* Tho Eamapo and Pflttorson, and Hudson River Knilroad rnna fro] 
this BtaU on to Jersey City, 82 miles, 

t The Sewburgh Branch Bailroad runs t^om this station to New 
hurgh, IBK miles. 

tLaokawonna Hailrond runs from tbis Btiition to Scrnoton, Pa. £ 

i The Cayiiea and Susquohanna Eallroad runs from this station t 
Ithaca, 38 miles, oomiectinff with stenmors running on Cayuga Lafe 

1 The Chemnng Railroad runs from Elmira to Jofforeon, 21 miles 
oonnecting with Slflamera and Bailroad, to Canandaigua, &o. 

■fThe Coming and Blosburg Railroad runs from tliia atr.tion tc 
Blosburg, Pa. 40 miles. 
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Daily, $8,00, Tri- Weekly, $5,00, Weekly, S 3 per annum. 



On tlio Both of June, 1S25, wns commenced a new vohimo of tlio 
DAILY SAZETTEandoftlieLIBERTY HALL AND CINOINNATI 
WEEKLY aAZETTJB. Wo deem it a "sitting time to iiiako sDiiio 
remarks as t» the Uscory of the paper, and tka MatoFy of ilia Kartli- 
Weat Territory, which bas pMaed trom a Ttilderness to a country of 
iStatea, Meming with mlllioDS of popnlalion, and evidmiclQg a proe- 
peron^ and enUghteoed oommumty- 

Ou the 9th of November, 179S, the Sret nawepauer was eataMiabod 
in the Hortb-West Territory, by Wm. Maxsrell, and ollllod the (Jenbmel 
if the Sbeth West Territory, aaXi was indeed a wilderness, without tiio 
range of oivilization, end within the land of Bavuffea. At tha time of 
the Ktabliabment of this paper, Cinciimati was in the range of the 
Indiaas, nad some are yet amongst us who, when their huts wera 
building, wabihed the woods, rilte in hand, to keep tho workmen from 
Veing acalped. Mr. Fei^son informs na, that whilst the vboppers 
were cutting down the tmosin the Korth-EasC part of the city to build 
his cabin, corner of Third and Main, he stood aa Bentinel, or ranged 
the forest rifle in hand. One of the ludians Informed a clljzon in 
atier daya, that ha used to watok the movements of tho early eealers 
from tho limbs of the trees on Mount Adams. 

The CancJnnaU Gazetto is a regular descendant by transfer of sub- 
seripljon list from this first paper, although ttie name and imniediale 

Sapors are of subsequou d te h G-az te d es ts nam b 
ate to this day. In 6 ^n pap h ng d n 

rreeman's Jonmal, in e u"equ nee f h to E F man 

23thMay,lI9»,thoWesten "^p d Hamilton Gaze to was os h h 
and on the 9th Docemb B b p b oati n th Ijb y 
oomEioiJoed, a tiUo still ain d n u Week y an by whi h y 
onljknowntoiuanyof untr d rs- On h G Un y 8 T 

Pftlmeroommaucedpul hn fc. a bu n h Deo 

1S15, he sold out and u tod H n h 

paper was Icnown as th L b rt O 

mhJnne, 1827, this city aa p 

nlation of 19,000 peopl I 
daily should be Issued and 
canTiissed tha oity to aso rta n 
to sustain the enterprise and h 

19,000 the number of 134 nbsc ^.a p b- 

lishiog a Daily, under h ab u f D y win G 

and it has oontmned tiU hi d 

The Gazatto has now b b wh b g d 

ainoe the beginning. T hog hh bn gh 

country have been beyo dsetew db mnh 

changes whicli have bo j; fc ppc n 

news, its expenses, and bu&i as b n q g h 

flloa of the Gosette wil bo u d a h sto y h w d moaa— h n 
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coming of millions of people, and tha n 
looal liistory. Amongst thu events, the t 
wB majf biiefiy etate 
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Tlie chnnges in proprietors lind leading editors of the Guaotte, con- 
eidsriiig tlie iengcfi of time it has bean pnMisbed, have been oompara- 
tivaly taw. Prior to 1823, and for some years, Isimo G. Burnet, Esq. 
wLia tditor, when he gave way to B. F. Powers, (brothar of the sonlp- 
tor,) who continued until 1825, when he wm succeeded hy ChurlBs 
Hammond, who oooupied the plaeo, iMing olmost sole editor, tili hia 
death, April 8, 1840,Tie was snaieeded, at his request, made known 
beforo his deaUi, by John C WTight, the present senior editor. 

With the obsage of times Jiaa come a change in the publisher's 
bu^nesH, equally mateiial^a change in the mode of getting newe, a 
change in the amotmt of reading to satisfy an enlightened and oom- 
meroial tummunitj , End a ehan^ in expense. Ohanges generally 
against the pnblisnei , as the cost ot e, weekly paper, the cost of a daily 
paper, and the eost of an advertisement have continued the same ,' 
although many hnndred per cent ot expense bas been added. The 
original subijonbers bavo always paid na their $2 for the We&ltly, or 
their (S foe the Doily bomeof tlioeo ibongea it may he interasting to 

We cannot ^obaot in to description further than 1S04, when we find the 
Ziberiy HaU, laaned from tie cook loft of a log-cabin, dtnated on the 
slopeofthebiii u.1 uttBi.nt-i lirt abo\Btho present grede of the street, 
onthesonh- i i i indThlrdstreeta. Thepapor was 

royal sue an 1 iting, oompoaition, presa-woric, dia- 

tiibutmgjio L (MeflydonebyHeT-Mr. Browne, 

thapropnttL u 1 do other jobs. Thfl price of the 

paper was e I i i i i ut |16 At this time, we find the 

latest news rei-tric j mis Ji'm Limdon, m three months, and from 
New Yorli jn one month IJ e lavonlo loule East to the " Old. Settle- 
ments," as the Atlantic WM called by Mr Ferguson, ( still living, jwaa 
on horse back, via Cumberland Gap and the Virginia Volley. The 
changes in style and esppase haiebeen tontmuons and constant. 

On the iath Jtma, IbST, when the fliat Daily was begun, the facilities 
for news were not very great — New York -was a great way off, and 
mails the only resource — slow and nncettaiii. The eipenaea of pnb- 
lieation abont JiO per week, and the %a.e superroyal. In 1335, in 
order to Hhow the change wrought, an entire paper of January 11, 
1794, was tranafeiTBd into the Ofazetts, and made then but four and 
ono-iomrtb colnrons, or one-savanth of the then Daily. If a transfer 
were now made, the first Daily would not make much, if any, over 
one-seventh of tbo present Daily. 

The change in the labor of getting up a paper hae been equally 
great. At first, and even till about 1S40, but one editor was ueeoasary, 
and but few compositors. A job-offloe, necessary to keep, to attend to 
onBtomers, as a distinct office would not pay for itself. Tho Gazette, 
not content with mails, was the flrat, as a regular part of theii- bu^- 
ne^— to riin ac expreat to obtain early news. It wna continued till 
the tBlegrsph annulled all such sntBrpTiaBS. The city ehflmred so 
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rapidly from n Tilkgo to » great oommeroial mart, as to require a 

roialCity or Local Editor, and in 1S42, John B, Bnesell was first 
ailed on this duty. Sineo then w8 have had to have a Commercial 
Editor, and this branch of oipanBO embraces about one-fifth of all. 
We have now about aoo esobBnge papers, and tequire four Editors for 
■■ ■ C ty Ed"tc - 



u»yo> i^ ^....j - ^^ the Gttietto forms were locked imd the paper 
off tl e press by early bed timo— cow there m ao hour of Ibe day or night 
tjiatp r» n t rgoutthepaper. At oue o'clock, A, M., 

geven 1 I epieasflg whilstone used to onsner. 

Ii B fa log oftbta, with band prees aud 

oase press work and distribudng, we 

iig,T h V p ed — BBven power presses at 

work g engraving, &c., Ao. done, 100 

pe 80CS 1 us 3 laeteased. from ^SO a week to over 

9 oh are ti e ohniigiH in th s feature of the buanesa, and we may say 
to the patrons ot the Guz tte that the quantity of matter for the same 
pr ue has dnp oate and t] o eras of oomposition, the only test of the 
Sraount of eadicg hat, chanwid s neo 1B4B from 84,000 to 95,000. 
The Gazette j^irmshes materially raoie than any other of its ootempo- 
raries. We find on examination that the Mty daily papers measuro 
as foUowe ; 

A°i"a3'''''°'''°'.'.'.'.v.'.v.v.'.'.'.',',.v,'..v.':.'.'.',v.v.'.'.v.'".v.v.';,'. lei'.oo/^'' 



Enciuii 



M,OflO ' 



Wo are gratified to state that oar business, our cireulatioH and ad- 

vartiseraeuts have cover been greater oi better than now. Wo have 

patrons vbo have stood by the office nnwavoringly for balf a oentiijy, 

and we may say, generally, that we raraly lose a aubsoribsr, and tbab 

oounting from months to months, aa far baek as our books aie at hand 

ann wo find wo always have enlarged our list of subBcribors, 

d rcle of aavertisorfl ; and the gain in our subsoripHoii list 

d weekly, and of advertisers, has been greator tho past sis 

hs ban ever beforo- 

F uceess which baa attended our efforts— for the oonfidanoe 

p tr naga of our friends, we are thankful, To those wlio are 

ested Q the progress of tins EstabhslimBnt—to the fast friends, 

n w d d, who feel an mterast In us, we have believed that thia 

tem was due and that it miBht hi interesting to otbara. We 

.hallo m t5 mnit. i n» ird— always improving; always meeting 

the wnbL nil III I 1 ti-ned oommunity as far as possibla ; 

alwni 1 1 1]'^^ ^""^ '^^ inWreat of tho oity and 

l^a -^j ibe Whig oauBB, as the oanse of tbe 

countri I r of any man or men — not infinenced 

ty temi I 111 ohingmg for looal infinences. We 

^ailendei-s n u il' i * Co piy respect to the opinions of others, 

and differing, to do so as may be dne fiom gentlemsn to gentlemen. 

Courteona to all— toUowing tho bohests P"^ Ai~i^i:r,-^= nP nnnn. 

OiKODiHATi, July %i, 186J 
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